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LINGUAPHONE COURSE 


and as you listen you find yourself 
speaking French like a Parisian ! 
ITH the revival of Britain’s export trade, closer inter- 
national relations, foreign broadcasts, etc., a knowledge of 
languages has never been so important as it is to-day. 
To enable readers of “* The Spectator" to test for them- 
selves this wonderful modern method of language learning, the 


Linguaphone Institute is offering to send all applicants in Great 
Britain using the coupon below 
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A FREE TRIAL RECORD | COURSES IN: 
[his record is chosen from our French ] ates 
Course, but our method is the same in teach- |! — 
ing all other languages. [he record gives you | Russian 
extracts from lesson one and lesson eleven. | Dutch 
You are thus able to judge how rapidly you 1 — 
can progress from rudimentary knowledge || Seatieh 
“ ' rikaans 
to the real fluency of the more advanced || — Esperanto 
. ° . | $2 
lessons (which number thirty in all), Soren 


Literary Courses || 
| & Travel Talks |! 
for advanced 
| students. 1 


The illustrated extracts from the Lingua- 
phone French ‘Vext Book which accompany 
the record enable you to follow your teacher 
easily, word for word, throughout the lessons. _ 

he acceptance of this Free Record involves you in no 
obligation—you will never be asked to pay for the record or 
even to return it—all we ask is that you should use it; play it 
on your gramophone as often as you can. 

Get your Free Record now by sending the coupon 
below. In an incredibly short time you will find your- 
self speaking French—and understanding it—as well 
as the expert foreign teacher who has been teaching 
you through your gramophone. 
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From Messrs. METHUEN’S LIST 


THE GOLD STANDARD AND ITS 
FUTURE 
| hy T. E, GREGORY, D.Sc. 


| An important contribution t 
| present financial crisis. 


A SHORT HISTORY of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN ENGLAND from Adam 
Smith to Alfred Marshall 
By L. L. PRICE, M.A. 


This revised and enlarged edition includes a new section 
dealing with the lives and characters of English economists 
since the death of Toynbee. 


| | ABNORMALPSYCHOLOGY : Its Concepts 
and Theories 
by H. L. HOLLINGWORTH, Ph. D. 


\ systematic survey of the explanations which have been 
} given for the aberrations of human personality. 


|| CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF 
||) PSYCHOLOGY 
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CARRS TABLE WATER BISCUITS 
CARRS CELERY BISCUITS 
CARR'S TABLE WATER BISCUITS 


The Perfect Water Biscuits. No other 








| kind is half so crisp, so thin, so appetising. On Sale in all the 
’ leading Stores in 

* CARR'S CELERY BISCUIT oo” 
Another triumph. This is the only biscuit Agents: Julius 


that really preserves the true flavour of 
fresh, winter celery. 


* Voted by America 


Wile, Sons & Co., 
10 Hubert Street, 
New York City. 


~a magnificent biscuit.’ 


CARRS 


OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 
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News of the Week 


+ kes Lausanne Conference, put off from next Monday 

to the week after to suit the exigencies of French 
may have to be still further postponed in conse- 
resignation of M. Laval and the recon- 
struction of his Cabinet. The crisis that centred round 
M. Briand is curious and not vet fully explained. It is 
that the state of the Foreign Minister’s health 
made his surrender of his oflice but he was 
unwilling simply to resign and would only place his 
portfolio at the Premier’s disposal if all his colleagues 
did the same. That accordingly happened, whereon 
M. Laval tried to reconstruct with the help of the 
Radical-Socialists ; found that their leader, M. Herriot, 
not unnaturally preferred to keep his hands free for 
the coming general election ; offered his own resignation 
to the President of the Republic ; was invited to form 
anew administration ; and has promptly done so, with 
himself at the Quai d’Orsay and M. Tardieu replacing 
the late M. Maginot as Minister of War. All the 
the same result 
retire in the 
have been 








politics, 
quence of the 


clear 
necessary, 


trouble 
therefore has led to precisely as if 
M. Briand had been content to 

way. He however, to 
the same injudicious advisers as persuaded him to 
stand for the Presidency last May. In all the cireum- 
stances it is as well that M. Laval, who has been handiing 
forcign affairs himself of late and evidently means to go 
on handling them, should hold the portfolio of Forcign 
Affairs. But M. Briand will be heard of again yet, 


ordinary 


seems, swayed by 


Washington, London and Tokyo 

There is every reason at this moment why this country 
should co-operate with the United States wherever pos- 
sible. There every all legitimate 
should be taken to impress on Japan the coneern her 
continued advance in Manchuria is causing throughout 
Europe and this country in particular. That being 
so, it is extremely unfortunate that the Foreign Secretary 
should have asso¢iating Great Britain 
with the addressed by the American 
Government to Japan as a signatory of the Kellogg Pact. 
and communicated to the signatories of the Nine Power 
Agreement of 1922 in the hope that they would take 
similar action, The Cabinet has not so furthered effective 
action by the League of Nations Council in the matter ol 
Manchuria that it can afford to sit back and contemplate 
the result of its efforts with satisfaction. The American 
Note, declaring that the United States will not recognize 
any situation brought about by to the 
Kellogg Pact, says in plain language something that 
badly needed saying. Why Sir John Simon could not 
range himself with Mr. Stimson is incomprehensible. 

* * * # 


is reason why steps 


decided against 


grave warning 


means contrary 


and Education 

head of a spending department is always at 
disadvantage is the order of the 
day, and the Board of Education could 
naturally say no more to the National Union of Teachers’ 
Conference on Saturday than that the present regrettable 
But it 
The educational 


Economy 
The 
some 


when economy 


President of the 


cuts in their salaries were only temporary. is 


well to have even that much emphasized. 


curriculum in all classes of schools to-day tends to 
expand, and every new expansion throws some fresh 
responsibility on the staff. The elementary school 


teacher, 
himself on a standard qualifying him for the work he 
the same applies to the woman teacher), 
gives freely of his spare time, and often of his scanty 
spare money, for the benefit of the children in his charge. 
An ill-advised threat by a at the time the 
salary cuts were to withdraw that voluntary 
service gained undue prominence, and Sir Donald Maclean 
did well to recall the repudiation by the great mass 
of teachers of an attitude which did the profession no 
honour. The elementary school teachers of this country 
are carrying on the greatest of national services, and their 
first to be 
easier financial conditions return. 
* * * * 


Dr. Briining’s Fight 


paid a salary which barely enables him to keep 


has to do 


few teachers, 
announced, 


claims must be among the considered wheu 


The political manocuvres inspired by the coming 
Presidential election in Germany leave the Chancellor 


still with the best cards in his hand. His first plan, to 
secure the necessary two-thirds majority in the Reichstag 
for a measure prolonging the President’s present term of 
office, has broken down because the Nationalists and 
National Socialists have withheld their support, and the 
necessary vote could therefore not be secured. Hert 
Hitler hesitated for some time, and finally declared him- 
self with none of the ebullience Herr Hugenberg, like some 
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other newspaper magnates who toy with politics, affects. 
A prominent Hitlerite, Dr. Frick, has declared that if 
the Briining Cabinet is still in office on nomination day a 
Nazi candidate will be put into the field against 
Hindenburg. That statement has been promptly 
repudiated, but it raises the question of what the 
authentic voice of Hitlerism is. There are certainly 
divisions in its ranks, and a wider split still between Hitler 
and Hugenberg, the Nazi leader’s inferior in all respects 
except declamation. The President will not consent to 
stand unless the demand for his re-election is general, but 
it looks as if one way or the other Dr. Briining will manage 
to hold his own. 
* * * 
Suspense in India 
A comparative absence of disturbance in India has 
followed the measures the Indian Government has found 
it necessary to take, though uneasiness about the outlook 
has by no means been dispelled. Business is reviving 
in Bengal, but is very much at a standstill in Bombay, 
where any semblance of a demonstration is being sternly 
suppressed. Four months’ rigorous imprisonment for 
writing on a pavement an announcement of a coming 
flag salutation, and five months for selling the Congress 
Bulletin, are sentenees demonstrating a rigour whose 
repressive effects are more obvious than its constructive. 
Lord Lothian and his British colleagues on the Round 
Table Conference sub-committces left London on Thurs- 
day, and the degree of collaboration they secure will 
be some index as to the general outlook. Congress is not 
represented on the sub-committees. The sooner it is 
found possible to withdraw the emergency Ordinances 
in force in Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
and the North-West Frontier Province (not, as the mis- 
carriage of a proof caused the Spectator to state erroneous- 
ly last week, throughout India), the better the outlook 
for the committees will be. 
* * ~ * 
Burma’s Next Step 
The Prime Minister has closed the Burma Round 
Table Conference with a speech calculated, for reasons 
set out on a latcr page, to leave the more advanced 
Burmese dissatisfied. The emancipation Mr. MacDonald 
foreshadows is extensive, but desires frustrated always 
bulk larger on such occasions than desires realized. 
Mr. U Ba Pe and his colleagues, naturally anxious to 
earry home the laurels of complete achievement, are 
disappointed that the temporary safeguards in such 
matters as defence, external relations and finance go as 
far as the Prime Minister declares they must, and the 
prospect of separate electorates, or at any rate some 
special provision, for minorities is equally unwelcome. 
On more mature reflection it will perhaps be recognized tha 
the advance Burma is making from her present position 
as a province of India to full self-government qualified 
by certain temporary safeguards is immense. There is 
nothing derogatory in acceptance of a transitional 
régime as a prelude to the virtual independence of a 
British Dominion, but it is important that the British 
xovernment should make it unmistakably clear on all 
occasions that the régime of safeguards is genuinely 
meant to be transitional. It is now for Burma to declare 
its desire regarding separation from India. 
* * ~ * 
Mr. Graham’s Death 
The Labour Party could have suffered no heavier loss 
than it has sustained in the death of Mr. William Graham, 
at the age of forty-four, for a party that has little prospect 
of seeing itself in office for some years needs young men 
more than old. And among the younger men of the 


———— 
<<. 


Labour Party Mr. Graham stood in a class by himse 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury in the 1924 Govern, 
ment, and frequently Mr. Snowden’s deputy in that y 
1929-31, he was the inevitable Chancellor of the Excheque 
in the next Labour administration. Training, ability 
personality—the latter temperate and conciliatory rath 
than forceful—conspired to give him the unique play 
he held on the Treasury Bench. So far as he was respq», 
sible for the drafting of the Coal Mines Bill of 1930 }j 
association with it did not on the whole add to his rep, 
tation, but his handling of the measure in the Hoy 
conspicuously did. His characteristically pertinacioy 


efforts to get a Tariff Truce agreement adopted at Geney ie 
made him many critics at Westminster, but no enemig® 
He was an admirable Parliamentarian, and his loss of hit 
seat in what he predicted—fortunately with unduly 
pessimism—would be the most savage election of modenf 
times, removed him from the House at a moment whe ’ 
his power of quiet but incisive criticism would hay 


been an invaluable asset to his Party. 
* a * * 

Subsidized Wheat : 
Agreement in principle appears to have been reached! 


regarding the quota for home-grown wheat as outcome! 
of conversations in which the Minister of Agricultur,) 
the farmers, the corn merchants, the millers—everyone,) 
in short, but the consumer, who will have to pay mon) 
The mechanism whereby) 
English farmers are to be paid for growing wheat tha) 


for his bread—participated. 


Canada and Australia can send us at two-thirds the 
price will be elaborate and complicated, and the result 
will be more work for more officials. 
Brentford writes to The Times in alarm at the Nationa 
Government’s leap into Socialism. The millers hav: 
gained their point about buying home-grown wheat in 


an open market, and the farmer will get from the milles} 


the difference between the price he sells at and the pric: 


the new Wheat Commission decides he ought to have) 


The millers will recoup themselves from the only possibl 
source, the consumer. 

* * a x 
Irrigating Sind 


The opening of the great Sukkur Barrage in Sind on) 
Wednesday serves opportunely to direct attention to 


one of the most hopeful aspects of this country’s associa: 
tion with India. It may be true that no amount of material 


advantage will compensate for the non-fulfilment off 


political aspirations, in India or anywhere else, but the two 


are not alternatives, and the self-governing India of the? 


future will have good reason to recognize its debt to 
British skill, experience and foresight. 
be separated from Bombay and become a separate 
province, is about the size of England, and has depended 
hitherto for irrigation on the Indus, whose unregulated 


vagaries make it almost as much a menace as a benefit.) 
The new barrage, and the seven canals radiating from it,) 


will enormously increase the yield of the peasants’ land, 
There is, unfortunately, at this moment a glut of most of 
the crops the peasant produces, but that is not to be 
accepted as a permanent condition, and though the 
cost of the barrage must fall ultimately on the taxpayer, 
he ought in the end to find himself substantially better off, 
* * * * 

The Argentine’s Claims 

The Argentine Republic is not letting her interests be 
lost sight of when Dominion Preferences on its two 
principal exports, wheat and meat, are in the air. And 
the Argentine is quite right. To put her at a disadvantage 


as compared with Canada and Australia when ou! 
volume of trade with her is far larger than with either 
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Bee. of those Dominions would be both unwise and unfair. which a detachment had to fire on the mob with fatal 
Pb. effect. 


The ties between this country and the Argentine have 
peen drawn closer in recent months by the Prince of 
| Wales’ visit and Lord D’Abernon’s mission, and justice 
and expediency alike, particularly in view of the vast 
amounts of British capital sunk in Argentine agriculture 
and industry, demand that the trade between the two 
countries shall be defended against prejudice from 
Dominion Preferences. But to admit the Argentine 
jnside the Preference enclosure, as has been rather 
| strangely suggested, would raise very far-reaching issues. 
* * * * 
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© The Foreign Ministers of the three Scandinavian 
countries, who have been meeting in the past week at 
4 Copenhagen, have had plenty of material for conversation, 
Reparations hit a great deal more than the country that 





fe ; pays (or fails to pay) them. Germany is compelled to 
restrict imports as well as increase exports, so Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark find a traditional market  half- 
closed. The effect of that is to turn their thoughts 
towards this country, though the Runciman duties have 
achel| affected Norway and Sweden, handicapped already by 
comeE the French surtax on goods from countries with 
Heute _ depreciated currencies. It was always intended that the 
you tentative and slender tariff understanding embodied 
more in the Oslo Convention between the Scandinavian 
ereby ' countries, Belgium and Holland, should, if possible, be 
thet widened so as to bring all five countries into a special 
5 thE commercial relationship with Great Britain. If there is 
‘esultE to be a protective tariff in this country there would be 
Lori every advantage in negotiating special terms with the 
ion five Oslo Convention signatories. And the possibility of 
have a currency understanding on a sterling basis should by 
at NF no means be lost sight of. Sentiment and interest point 
illes§ in the same direction here. 


price * * x * 


‘Vel Broadcasting, the King’s English 
sible _ The influence of the wireless on spoken English should 
be considerable, but has not so far been submitted to a 
definite test. Now, however, eighty boys in London 
elementary schools have had gramophone records taken 
Lone of their reading of a short exercise, and after a year’s 
1 OF course of the broadcast lessons in the “ King’s English ” 
= they are to make fresh records. A comparison of the 
cr’ two should show how far their Cockney pronunciation 
t OF has been modified by voluntary imitation of the B.B.C. 
by reader’s dulcet tones. Mr. Lloyd-James, of London 
the University, who described this experiment at the Con- 
t tf ference of Educational Associations the other day, 
t OF seemed hopeful of good results, after his private expe- 
rattY rience with a single school in Marylebone. But much 
ded must depend on the individual child’s environment. If 
ated his parents and friends all speak pure Cockney, an 
7 average boy will find it almost impossible to adopt the 
ty elegant pronunciation of Savoy Hill. Moreover, many 
—s people are strangely insensitive to the delicacies of 
‘7 language, just as others are to music. We should not 
be - overrate the B.B.C.’s chances of success in this particular 
* enterprise. 
i x % * 4 
' Firm Rule in Spain 
The Spanish Premier, Don Manuel Azafia, has 
be) strengthened his position by showing that he means to 
wot Yale, deferring neither to reactionary generals nor to 
ind) fanatical Communists. The Civil Guard, that remarkable 
age semi-military police which has maintained | order in 
surf «Spain for many years, accepted the Republic without 
her) demur, but has none the less been denounced by the 


extremists, especially since the recent riot at Arnedo, in 





The Premier has had the good sense to defend 
the Civil Guard, and his declaration has cleared the air. 
Nothing could harm the young Republic so much as lack 
of confidence in its power or will to control the disorderly 
elements. Seftor Maura, who was Home Secretary in the 
first Republican Cabinet of last spring, has admitted in 
the Cortes that his colleagues prevented him from stopping 
the scandalous attacks on convents in Madrid and else- 
where. They did not realize the harmful effect of such 
outrages on international opinion. As soon as they 
did, Sefior Maura was able to call on the troops to 


restore peace, but the mischief had been donc. 
* bd * * 


Signs in the Heavens 

The volume of protest evoked by the proposal to use 
the night-sky as a screen for the new luminous advertise- 
ments devised by Major Savage is remarkable, as the 
correspondence columns of The Times testify. Major 
Savage has put up a plausible defence, mentioning that 
the Air Council has withdrawn its original objection 
to his project and regards his invention as a useful instru- 
ment of defence against aircraft. But that, of course, 
is entirely irrelevant. The Air Council is not an authority 
on aesthetics, and if a certain amount of experiment is 
necessary to perfect the luminous grid which is to locate 
raiding acroplanes automatically no one is likely to raise 
the smallest objection. But that the sky should be called 
into service to proclaim the virtues of beverages and 
liniments and other medicaments of diverse orders would 
be an outrage which even the tolerant inhabitants of 
these islands would refuse to tolerate. Professor Tre- 
velyan and Mr. Curtis urge that. Parliament should take 
cognizance of sky-writing in time to prohibit it definitely 
if that should be the decision of the House of Commons, 
That is clearly the right course. 

* * “ * 

Nationalism and Art 

The “shut them all out ” clamour applics indiscrimi- 
nately to foreign musicians as to foreign musical-boxes, 
and the Ministry of Labour is undecided what to do about 
it. There is no doubt some case for excluding foreigners 
from, for example, a theatre orchestra or a music-hall 
chorus when plenty of unemployed British artists are 
waiting to take their places. The Ministry, anxious to 
do its best for all parties, is, in fact, trying to discriminate 
between those artists whose performances have a dis- 
tinctive quality and those who have nothing special to 
offer an English audience. It might be thought that foreign 
performers who have no conspicuous merit would not 
obtain engagements here. It is by no means clear that the 
exclusion of a foreign performer means an engagement for 
a native performer. At any rate, the task of separating 
the sheep from the goats must be delicate and difficult, and 
hard cases are reported daily. But the intrusion of 
nationalist prejudices into art, however justified at the 
moment by economic pressure, is a detestable thing, aud 
thoroughly alien to our English traditions, 

* * * * 


Next Week’s ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 

Among the contents of next week’s Spectator will be 
articles by Signor Virginio Gayda, Editor of the Giornale 
d'Italia, on “ Italy and Disarmament,” by Miss E. (& 
Somerville on conditions in Ireland to-day, and by Mr. 
Stephen Graham on the American poct Vachel Lindsay. 
A series of “Studies in Sanctity,” to which Mr. G. K, 
Chesterton, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, George Birmingham 
and Mr. T. S. Eliot will contribute, will be opened with an 
introductory article on ‘The Meaning of Sanctity ” by 
Miss Evelyn Underhill. 
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Are Reparations Dead ? 


fFAHE Lausanne Conference on Reparations will go 

far towards determining the fate of the 
Disarmament Conference a week later, and the attitude 
of the British Delegation may go far towards determining 
the success or failure of both. That is a measure of 
the responsibility resting on the Cabinet. Technically the 
purpose of the Lausanne Conference is to consider the 
report of the Basle Committee of Experts on Germany's 
‘apacity to pay Reparations when the Hoover mora- 
torium expires next July. Actually and of necessity 
there will be linked with that formal or 
informal, on the future of inter-Allied debts, most of 
them debts owed to the United States. 

Since debt-payments, as everyone outside the Capitol 
at Washington recognizes, must depend on Reparation- 
payments, the primary decision at Lausanne must: be 
whether Germany can continue any Reparation-payments 
The Basle 
committee has made it clear that she can pay nothing 
at present. ‘The German Chancellor, in statements to 
the British and French Ambassadors at Berlin a week 
ago, used language which was interpreted as implying 


discussions, 


at all, and, if so, how much, and when. 


that she would pay no more ever. But it does not appear 
that Dr. Briining spoke in terms of ultimatum or menace, 
and it need not be assumed that he even demanded the 
When he was asked 
by the British Ambassador what the German thesis at 
Lausanne would be, the Chancellor, compelled by the 


total abolition of Reparations, 


exigencies of domestic politics to approach as near to 
the intransigent attitude of Herr Hitler as a responsible 
statesman could, replied very naturally that Germany 
would contend that she could net go on paying Repara- 
tions and that the best thing that could happen for the 
world he 


would that the payments should never be 


resumed. As, of course, it would. 

That is a perfectly clear definition of the policy with 
which one of the chief participants will go into the 
Lausanne Conference, and it will provoke little criticism 
in this country, But it has provoked a great deal in 
the first bitter outburst died down 
when the nature and circumstances of Dr. Briining’s 


statement 


France, though 
France's 
attitude on Reparations will be the most important 
factor at Lausanne (though the determining influence 
may finally be the British), and it deserves a fair and 
unprejudiced examination. There will be no unity or 
stability in Kurope except on the basis of a spontancous 
Franco-German in purely 
juridical sphere there can, of course, be no Reparation 
settlement at all without full 
The problem of Lausanne, therefore,is to find a basis of 
agreement embodying something which Germany can 


were more clearly understood, 


understanding, — and ihe 


: : 
France's CONCULTENCE, 


afford to give and France can be content to accept. 

She that 
Germany cannot pay Reparations this year or next, and 
very likely not in 1934, But she claims that part of 


France’s general attitude is’ plain. ALTCES 


Germany's difliculties is due to unwise and unnecessary 
which is true, as the Basle report demon- 
~and eontends that as the world recovers from 
its present straits there is every prospect that Germany 
will be capable of paying a reasonable sum in Reparations, 
That contention is just. 


borrowing 
strates 


As has been pointed out already 
in these columns, the unconditional payments under the 
Young Plan, £33,000,000 a year at par, are equal to 
about 10s. per head of the population annually. To 
produce that is inordinate task for a Germany 
restored to anything like normal prosperity. But quite 
apart purely France is 


ho 


from financial considerations 


violently opposed on principle to any settlement: thy 
looks like tearing up part of the Treaty of Versailles 
for if that happens to the financial clauses to-day it May 
happen to the territorial or military clauses to-morroy, 
For that argument, again, there is much to be Said, 
Whatever the defects of the Treaty of Versailles, an 
they are much fewer than common declamation woy)i 
sometimes suggest, it and the other peace treaties 9 
1919-20 form the public law of Europe to-day. — They 
need revision, and the ways and means for that mus, 
be anxiously sought. But to jettison them  woulj 
mean anarchy and war, 


Great Britain, capable of effecting the reconciliation? 
That raises two subsidiary questions. 
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Is Germany likely 


to be able in due time to resume Reparation-payments oy § 


2 moderate scale? 
tionably Yes. Is it desirable, even so, that she should? 


The almost universal British answer to that is No. 


and start the world again with a clean slate. 
on those lines in the Popolo d'Italia attributed to Signor 
Mussolini will find unreserved endorsement in Great 
Britain. But political factors cannot be simply 
They are as hard realities as the economic 


ignored, 
factor, 
Reparations cannot be settled over France’s dead body, 
or in face of immovable French opposition. It would 
be a hopelessly bad settlement even if they could, for 
Franco-German agreement, it must be repeated, is an 
indispensable condition of European recovery. 

It is subject to the limitations set by that governing 
consideration that the basis for an agreement must be 
sought, and it should not be impossible to find one, 
ranee, converted to realism by hard facts, is concerned 
to-day more with the principle than with the financial yield 
of Reparations. Of the two parts into which the Young 
Plan, with its average payment of £100,000,000 a year, 
is divided she would almost certainly agree to abandoning 
the conditional part, leaving Germany still liable for the 
unconditional £33.000,000. 


of the situation is that no one can foresee when she will 
find it within her power. A three-year, or even a five- 
year, moratorium might quite well be insufficient. In that 
case the whole question would have to be reopened, and 


the uncertainty prevailing in the meantime would in itself [ 


have prevented the recovery which alone would enable 
Germany to paf. A final and permanent settlement is 
imperative, and Dr. Briining is perfectly right to resist any 
avowedly temporary expedient. The most obvious and 
the most satisfactory course would be for the Lausanne 
Powers to wipe Reparations out altogether and then makea 
united démarche to America on the question of debts. 
But if French opposition makes that impossible, 
as scems likely, there remains a second-best settle: 
ment which well The 
sum Germany may be expected to pay when she does 
resume is matter for discussion. If some reduction on 
the €33,000.000 of unconditional payments can be agreed 
on, much the better. 
obviously an important question, and it clearly cannot be 
settled now. But two old ideas, borrowed from former 
Reparations plans or proposals, point the way to a quite 
possible solution. Payments could be made to begin 


is worth achieving. precise 


so 


automatically when the prosperity-level (ironical though 
the very mention of that term seems to-day) in Germany 
And the payments themselves 


reaches a certain point. 


Kven that, of course, Ger- f 
many cannot pay at present, and one of the difficulties | 


The date of resumption is | 


The answer to that is almost unques. © 
We ‘ 
would far rather wipe out Reparations and debts togethe | 
The artice 
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Are the German and the French attitudes reconcilable, ) brough 


and are the other members of the Conference, primarily © Much 1 
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could be secured (as in the Dawes Plan) on the railways 
or some indust rial concerns whose fortunes are sufficiently © 
pound up with Germany's general welfare to make it 
eagsonably certain that her recovery would assure their 
prosperity. Bonds so issued and secured would become 


‘ordinary stock exchange counters, and the invidious 
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4“ political tribute payments from government to 


Said overnment would disappear. 
ig 


Such details as these need not be further examined now. 


The essential thing is that the British Delegation should go 
to Geneva resolved to wipe out Reparations altogether if 
possible and, failing that, to get a final settlement effected 
on the basis of payments that Germany may reasonably be 
expected to find within her power after a further mora- 
torium. There is no a priori reason why such a settlement 
should not be reached. After that the American debt ques- 
tion can be tackled, the general principle being the reduction 
of debts propertionately to the reduction of Reparations. 


The Burma Conference and After 


to which 

reference is made in our leading paragraphs, 
prought the Burma Round-table Conference to an end. 
Much useful work has been accomplished during the dis- 
cussions, and each of the twenty-four delegates must be 
returning home with a better appreciation of the difficul- 
The Spectator has followed the proceed- 
ings with peculiar interest, for it was in our columns that 
the idea of holding a Round-table Conference for Burma 


suggested. 


was first 

Especial importance attaches to the Burmese delibera- 
tions because much more than the fate of Burma is being 
decided. The matter at is whether the British 
Commonwealth is great enough and elastic enough to take 
into partnership peoples differing in racial origin from the 
mother-country. Is Great Britain willing to grant 
equality of status to Brown Dominions —to use Colonel 
Lawrence’s phrase? If the delegates, representing the 
great majority of the Burmese people, are returning home 
dissatisfied it is because they think that Great Britain 
still continues to look upon Burma as subordinate in 
status to herself, 


issue 


A turning-point has been reached in the relations of 
Great Britain and Burma. We have an opportunity to-day 
of making a lasting settlement and one which will establish 
the Burmans as willing partners within the British Com- 
monwealth. There is comparatively little anti-British 
feeling in the country. The majority of Burmans have no 
desire to “cut the painter.” But if 
constitution is granted to Burma we fear that the influence 
of the extremists will be strengthened and to-morrow 


an emasculated 


Burma will not be prepared to accept what she considers 
satisfactory to-day. In the relations of nations there comes 
a psychological moment which does not return. We recall 
the fact that in 1919 a representative Egyptian delegation 
came to this country prepared to negotiate a settlement on 
the basis that Egypt should have Dominion status and 
remain within the Commonwealth. The delegates were not 
received by the Government of the day, and from that 
moment Kgypt’s minimum demand became independence. 
We are not necessarily asserting that the Egyptian and 
Burmese problems are analogous, but to send back the 
representatives of the Burmese majority disappointed 
would be a blunder of the first order, 

At times it has been difficult to form a correct estimate 
of the relative strength of the various sections of Burmese 
opinion at St. James’s Palace, because approximately 
10,000,000 Burmans have been represented by 
delegates, while the 2,500,000 of the minorities 
of the Shan States—have been represented by ten dele- 


twelve 
exclusive 


gates. The representatives of the Majority are returning 
disappointed, and it is worth while to understand their 
views, though not of necessity to endorse all of them, 
Thev readily admit the need for safeguards in the ease 
of the reserved subjects of Defence, External Affairs and 
Hinance, during the transitional period, but they think 
that the new Constitution should be such that automati- 


cally and by stages it would enable them to assume control. 
They had hoped that a final settlement would be made, and 
they see no necessity for the setting up of further commit- 
tees in Burma. While they recognize the need for leaving 
the reserved subjects under the control of the Governor, 
to prevent a breakdown in the constitution, they think 
that immediate steps should be taken to create the nucleus 
of a Burmese army, and that the proposed Financial 
adviser to the Governor-General should keep in the closest 
touch with the elected representatives of the people. 


If a satisfactory settlement is not effected in’ the 
near future, the returning delegates fear that Burma’s 
needs will be forgotten in Great Britain owing to the 
many pressing economic problems demanding attention 
here. They think that the wishes of a largely homogeneous 
people with a population cqual to that of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland, who arc ready to conclude a 
partnership which shall be mutually satisfactory, should 
be met, even in British interests. They are anxious that 
British public opinion should keep in touch with their 
country and for that reason they advocate the despatch 
to Burma of a Parliamentary Committee to enquire 
into the causes of the recent rebellion. 

Great importance must be attached to the selection of 
the right man as the iirst Governor-General under the new 
Constitution, and we hope that the precedents of the Domiun- 
ions will be followed. The new Viecroy should not be an 
official but a British parliamentarian versed in Constitu- 
tional practice. If the new Constitution is to function 
smoothly it is essential that Government House should bea 
real centre of Burmese national life. It is no reflection on 
the present Governor or his predecessors in office to admit 
that Government House has in the past been too ex- 
clusively the social centre of the European community, 
just as formerly the Vice-Regal Lodge in Ireland, before 
the Anglo-Irish settlement, was frequently out of touch 
with national Irish feeling. 

Movements, having as their atm the cultural advance 
of the Burmans, should still recetve their inspiration from 
Government House. Too much emphasis has been 
laid on the purely political advance of the Burmese 
people. We hope that Burma’s constitutional advance 
will be accompanied by a fresh enthusiasin for all that 
is best in her national life, for her arts, literature, folklore, 
wood-carving and handicrafts. If the representative of 
the Crown could identify himself with these aspects 
of national life he would be forging unbreakable links 
between Burma and the British As 
we wrote when we first advocated the granting of respons- 
to Burma, by making the Burmans 
responsible — partners the British Commonwealth 
and removing any traces of an inferior status, we shall 
have performed a piece of constructive constitution 


Commonwealth. 
ible government 


Hh 


building which will have repercussions far outside Asia. 
We shall show that the British Commonwealth is great 
enough to admit in partnership, when they are ready 
for it, peoples of every racial origin, creed or colour, 
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Germany and Disarmament 


By Dr. Orro Hoerzscu 


[Dr. Hoetzsch, who is Professor of History in the University of Berlin and a prominent figure in the German Nation onfere 
, C 


—, 


Party, was a member of the Reichstag from 1920 to 1930.| 


4 tue Disarmament Conference will probably assemble 
#% on February 2nd. On general principles Germany 
is against a postponement, as conditions now stand, 
because a delay will serve no purpose and make the 
situation no better. The argument that the world is not 
yet ready for a successful conference of this kind is ren- 
dered untenable by the counter-eonsideration that the 
problem of reparations and debt negotiations, in view of 
the decision of the United States of America, certainly 
cannot be separated in the last analysis from the disarma- 
ment negotiations and conclusions. 

Germany ‘expects that the promises given to her in the 
preamble of Section 5 of the Treaty of Versailles and in 
Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations will 
now be kept. The Treaty of Versailles, it will be recalled, 
includes the phrase : In order to render possible the initia- 
tion of a general limitation of the armaments of all nations ; 
while Article 8 of the Covenant of the League imposes 
upon League members the obligation of “the reduction 
of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety.”’ The question of disarmament, therefore, 
cannot be considered to be the one-sided obligation of 
Germany. Germany has not accepted her own disarma- 
ment unconditionally ; it was not forced upon her by the 
other side without stipulated mutual obligations. Ger- 
many’s disarmament is bound up with the, German 
claim to the fulfilment of the obligation assumed by the 
victors—namely, to bring about a general disarmament. 

It must further be made clear that disarmament pro- 
perly means the complete abolition of armaments. But 
the word has never had this absolute meaning in the 
diplomatic negotiations and documents relating to dis- 
armament. President Wilson gave it its broadest conno- 
tation in the fourth of his Fourteen Points, in which 
he suggested that for the exchange of appropriate 
guarantees “ armaments be reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with domestic safety.” That means the 
reduction of armaments to police needs. In three specific 
places disarmament is spoken of as the limitation of 
armaments, as the reduction of armaments, and as the 
decrease of armaments, but not as the complete abolition 
of armaments. 

Germany has fulfilled her obligations arising from this 
multilateral pact, to which the several nations are sig- 
natorics. But the other parties to this international 
contract have not performed their legal duties. The infor- 
mation communicated to the League of Nations con- 
cerning the present status of armaments, and published 
by the sceretariat, proves rather that there has not been 
disarmament. Quite the contrary; the one-sided 
security politics of the armed and powerful states under 
the leadership of France has led to preparedness approach- 
ing maximum standards, 

This contradiction between the written promise and the 
course of action has become intolerable for Germany. It 
has also become unbearable for Europe, because within 
this very situation lics the danger of the destruction of 
the League of Nations and the peril of a new war. The 
thesis which Germany is advocating, on the other hand, 
tends to promote the peace of Europe as a whole. It is 
expressed in the demand for equal rights, the removal of 
unequal privileges, or in the formula worked out in 


Geneva and so well summarized in French as the “ nively, 
ment des armements.” Disarmament must be brought 
about for all states on the basis of the same principls 
and by means of the same methods. One state shoul 
not be permitted to do a thing which has been forbiddyl 
to another. The parties in Germany are every dui 
becoming more united in this demand for equality (& 
rights. 


In regard to the preparedness agreements, this thes 
means that Germany is not to be forbidden what is per. F 
mitted to the other nations, and that Germany has th 
same claim to national seeurity as France or any othel 
state. It means further that the one-sided performang 
of the Treaty of Versailles must be superseded by 4 
system of armaments which gives to Germany the san” 
rights and opportunities which are conferred upon th 
other powers agreeing to the convention. 


This demand for equality is only a part of the whokt 
interrelated and complex question of security, disarm.) 
ment, and the sphere of jurisdiction of courts of arbitra. 
tion, of the great functional unity of States towar 
which the labours for the organization of peace and fo 
international co-operation have been directed, and fal 
the realization of which the League of Nations has been} 
established. The League of Nations wants to put au) 
end to war. This is only possible when it finds out, 
for all conflicts which have been the causes of war, the 
possibility of looking forward to a peaceful consideratioy? 
and solution. It is, to be sure, an enormous task t 
establish a procedure which will make war an outlay 
and which will at the same time be applicable to allf 
situations and conflicts. It would be desirable to take,/ 
instead of that, the case of war and the principle of mili? 
tary sanction as the final problem. Such a method of 
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approach to the great problems of nations may be) she 
compared with the technique of a carpenter who aspires) the w 
to build a roof before he has constructed the walls of) probl 
the house which it is to cover. War is not averted by) 0 | 
preparing for war in order to ward off war, but rather? the n 
by removing its fundamental causes. It cannot hep put a 
too strongly emphasized that it is utterly impossible them: 
to consider war merely as a self-contained entity and tol whicl 
begin with guarantees and military sanctions as a point) drast 
of departure. It must be repeated that peace is by no unles 
means insured by preparations to fight against war with) fresh 
the very weapon of war. The problem is much mor/ -" : 
complicated ; peace can result only from the removal of Wale 
the fundamental causes of war. there 
A system of guarantees and sanctions can provel _ 
practical only after an agreement on the size of arma tien 
ments has been made. Divested of such precedent? by 
conditions, the League of Nations agreements would? va - 
never lead to co-operative international action against a “s 
strongly-armed state, but would result in actions of the of th 
League, supported by the public force of the armed? but 
states against the weaker states, = 
Article 19 of the Covenant of the League of Nations il 
contains a means for the peaceful revision of treaties reo 
according to juristic form and procedure. The language pie 
of this section includes the term all kinds of national id 
conflicts, ‘The same phrase reappears similarly in Article 2 i 
“Le 


of the Kellogg Pact. 


The meaning is inclusive surely 
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of conflicts which arise from the wording of the treaties 
of peace. 

These ideas summarize Germany’s attitude. It is clear 
to us that our hopes cannot be achieved with one gesture, 
from a single point of departure, and as the result of one 
conference. The February Conference can only make a 
» beginning. The work of disarmament must go forward 
nivel SEP by step in the same manner in which all progress 
‘in history has taken place. But the point of departure 
tough : : at testi ra 
rciple must be taken from the principles here described. The 
shoul j work of the Disarmament Conference will be rendered 
vide » more difficult, perhaps its successful completion made 
a mpossible, if the draft of the Disarmaments Convention 
fe. ' js considered in Geneva as unalterable. The German 

' delegation will propose then again all our suggestions which 
have been objected to at the “ Preparatory Conference.” 
' The draft of the Disarmaments Convention is not for 
‘T Germany a real solution of the problem. Dr. Curtius 
said this on January 20th, 1931, in the Council of the 


ation 





' League of Nations. Above all, Article 53 contradicts 
—_ the principle of equality, which Germany makes basic 
Y 4 in its thesis and the fundamental acceptance of which 
i is expected by the Disarmaments Conference. 

| = The ideas with which the German Government will 
hagte COM* to the Conference have often been described. 
“_ - They are as follows : 

‘ital We expect a just solution of all factors involved in 
““T the problem of armaments, a sensible reduction of 
wan armaments, as Dr. Briining has said, and further steps 
: log towards disarmament by stages. But this statement 
ol does not affect the force which the individual State 
‘) needs for its particular necessities of defence. The 
Can ine is sharply drawn: equal rights, equality of methods in 
? disarmament and a satisfactory result of the Conference. 
ation F 
K tok 
itlawF 
bs By A. P. 
a MINHESE are unpromising times in which to attempt 
d off to relay industrial foundations and Lancashire 
, Jel is showing some courage in its movements to overcome 
Dires the weaknesses of its industrial structure. Lancashire’s 
ls o(f problem is in kind that of almost all the areas in which 
| by, our old staple industries are concentrated. During 
the) the miraculous expansion of the nineteenth century they 
pep put all their eggs in one or two baskets. ‘They now find 
bet. themselves with permanently shrunken world markets, 
dtp) Which not even the most strenuous rationalization and 
ointh. drastic reduction of costs can hope to regain, and, 
yop Unless whole tracts are to decay, they must discover 
vithe fresh sources of employment for their people. It is 
ion Bot extravagant to say that in Lancashire, in South 
loft Wales, on the Clyde, and along the North-East coast, 
| there is a struggle against social disintegration on a scale 
covey, Which has no parallel in our economic history. 
all So far surprisingly little has been done in an organized 
ent). Way to counter its effects. The State-aided migration 
ug) Of the Industrial Transference scheme helped to divert 
tae ® little of the surplus labour from the stagnant pools 
the ! the coalfields to the South. The conception was sound 
req) but the scheme did not cut deep. It sought to bring 
labour from the places where it was superabundant to 
ian the places where (up to the slump of 1930) it was relatively 
ieg B SCATCC. It sought, very rightly, to meet the labour 
“a Situation which the post-War trend of industry was 
a creating. But no Department of State attempted to 
08 guide that development, or to determine whether the 
ely so-called “* drift to the South,” and the planting of new 
enterprises in what had hitherto been non-industrial 





The important point is that Germany expects the 
Disarmament Conference to recognize the legal equality 
to which the others are tied because of the recognized 
definitions of international law. Germany demands 
and asks that this principle be acted upon. It is 
logical, and juristically quite clear, that when the 
other party to a contract does not act according to 
the terms of the law, Germany also as a contractual party 
may be discharged from her obligations. Germany 
cannot endure being forced to lie defenceless in the middle 
of Europe, surrounded by armed states whose prepara- 
tions for war are always growing stronger. For this 
reason a unity of opinion exists in the bruised Germany of 
to-day, against which no Government can act. 

Let us not speak about the consequences which would 
ensue if the Disarmament Conference should fail. The 
responsibility of all states which take part in it is 
enormously great, and that of France towers above the 
rest. As a member of the German delegation I took 
part in the disarmament conference which Lord Cecil 
had called in Paris, and the conference at 
the Trocadero. If the attitude of the whole of France 
should be judged from that gathering. the prospect is 
very serious and gloomy. 


also in 


Germany expects that the Disarmament Conference, 
proceeding in the spirit of responsibility, will further the 
peace of Europe. I am certain that its delegation, to 
be led by Chancellor Briining himself, will be animated 
by a deep sense of responsibility and by a conviction 
of the justice of the German position which I have set 
forth in this article. A conference pervaded by such a 
spirit will give us in actual practice the ideals of dis- 
armament for the realization of which the world has 
been waiting twelve years and more. 


Lancashire’s Reconstruction Problem 


Wapsworti 

regions, was socially desirable. It may be that this is 
a task beyond collective wisdom, although if we were 
should 
to grow 


eapable of controlling our economic destinies we 
think twice about allowing a new industrial society 
up, not on the ruins of the old, but alongside its painful 
decay. We are, perhaps, pretty far from being able to 
agree on planned interference to ensure that the stricken 
forest is replanted before fresh ground is broken. But 
it is something that the depressed areas themselves 
should have realised that they may do a little by their own 
efforts to turn the industrial current in their favour. 
Recognition of the hard facts has come tardily. It 
has, for example, taken the Lancashire cotton industry 
ten years to feel in its bones that a quarter of its machinery 
is no longer wanted by the world, and that—on the latest 
-at least sixty-five thousand operatives will be 
reorganized industry 
Even now we find 


estimate 
redundant 
again enjoys the delights of a boom. 
employers and operatives still boggling at the most 
elementary steps rationalization. The best 
scheme the leaders of the industry have yet devised —the 
scheme for the buying up and scrapping of surplus plant 
through a levy on machinery at work—is fighting hard 
for acceptance, and is meeting with the hoary arguments 
that “trade is bound to mend” if only hours can be 
lengthened or wages cut, and a thousand individual 
firms are left alone to drag each other down into universal 


when a_ thoroughly 


towards 


bankruptcy. 

The operatives are no more enlightened in their reluct- 
ance to accept new methods of production or wage cal. 
culation which disturb traditional custom. But if the 
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cotton industry puts its house in order very slowly, the 
other movement goes on, and works on the only practical 
assumption that Lancashire must cut its losses, and cease 
to trust so firmly in cotton. Actually Lancashire should 
be in a better position to readapt itself than any of the 
other depressed areas. It is very far from being a county 
of one industry. Besides cotton, textile finishing, engin- 
ecring and coalmining, which together employ rather more 
than half the industrial population, there is an astonish- 
ingly wide range of other trades. One of the most 
interesting discoveries of the survey now in progress is that 
Lancashire has attracted nearly all the newer light trades 

-largely for the home market—which have developed so 
remarkably in the South. In some Lancashire can even 
boast a greater percentage increase in the last eight years 
than the most favoured districts of Greater London. The 
gaps to be filled by the contraction of the older Lancashire 
industries are, however, so great that only a very much 
more Vigorous Industrial renaissance can have appreciable 
effect on the labour surplus. 

The appeal which Lord Derby has made te Lancashire, 
and which the Prince Wales made national, 
is that the industrial areas must lay themselves out to 
attract enterprise by all the modern arts of publicity, 
Although Laneashire was first in the field with its scheme 
for systematically tapping local rates to support industrial 
propaganda, it is now proposed that it should become 
part of a national organization, unifying similar schemes 


of has 


A Policy for the Land 
Wl.—The Place of Science 


By Str Joun Russevs, D.Sc., F.LR.S., Direcror or Rornuausrep ExprertIwENTAL STATION, 


FEXHE purpose of Science in Agricultural Policy is to 

aid in carrying it out, not in framing it. Agriculture 
is more than a simple industry ; it comprises a group of 
industries which differ greatly among themselves ; some 
But it is 
more than this: it is the mode of life of those engaged 
ja it. ‘The business man may live far away from his work : 


of them, indeed, are mutually antagonistic. 


he is free of it for most of the twenty-four hours, and his 
‘riends may know only that he is ‘something in the 
city.” But the farmer lives on top of his work and, like a 
doctor, he must be on call for any of the twenty-four 
hours of the day and night. Man is not a purely economic 
ora purely logical creature : pure reason, which dominates 
seicnee, is only one of the complex of factors which govern 
him. Seeing that even professional men of science com- 
monly doff their science with their hats and umbrellas 
when they enter their homes* it is hardly surprising if 
ordinary members of the community do the same. 

Broadly speaking, there are four objects at which an 
agricultural policy can aim: 

(1). The maximum production of wealth from the Jand. 

(2). The maximum number of men at work on the land, 

(3). The cheapest possible food for the towns. 

(4). The maximum benefit to the group of individuals farming 
ihe land. 


Much could be said for any of these, but it is not possible 
io achieve them all at the same time. Whichever object 
were desired, agricultural science could render very great 
help the 


yocasures, 


in designing and carrving out necessary 


For most of the pinecteenth century th purpose was the 
from the land. Here the 


The new artificial fer- 
tilizers of Lawes and Gilbert inereased the output and 


maximum output of food 


scientilic problems were simple. 





* T recently asked the official forecaster of onc of tho most efficient 
Meteorological Offices in Europe what answer he gave his children 
when, during their holidays at the seaside, they put the question: 
* Shall we take our ‘macs’ to-day, daddy 7?” His reply wast 
fT always tell them to esk their mother,” 


——_ i 
re et ee ing of F 
in other areas. The idea is to broaden the scope of We work 
elite ; wo 
Travel Association, which now docs such admirghif m ling 
. . eos ms i i am 
work in advertising Britain overseas as a holiday an i iy 
tourist resort, to include the advertising of indus YO” 
st ‘ : ba] ‘ £ Usty; M han 
. . J M4 , ec 
opportunities. The economic mducement to oveyde’ 5 een 
, and tt 
producers to set up works here has, of eourse, si ul ios 
: d ppre 
strengthened by the prospect of tariffs, but there i pic A 
: : ree 
some danger that in an enthusiasm for  propagang ena 
orn 


for its own sake disproportionate attention may 
paid to the foreigner. After all, the main strength g 
this country lies in our own people ; we are neither y 
backward nor so uninventive nor so short of ‘apity 
that we must look overseas for new industrial leaden 


ye 


but it d 
per act 
and is 
of weal 


Whe' 


part 










An extensive “ Build) your factories in Britain. 
‘ampaign in foreign newspapers might well give a high) q a) 
distorted impression of our economic position and — 
us serious injury. It is easy to imagine our own reactiogl “ 
to lavish advertising urging us to plant our factories —. 
Belgium or in France. A balance needs to be strug er" 
hetween judicious advertising overseas and the cultivatiq’” = ae 
of home enterprise, from which in the long run there wif soil 0 | 
be most result. If this is done, we may fairly expect tif aetuet 
see, as the outeome of the Lancashire movement, tly” and 8 
creation of a closely-integrated series of local agencig be 
for industrial development, which will greatly  simoot\y i i 
the path of the enterprising capitalist, and, at thi = 
same time, strenethen the life of the older industrial the st 
WS Fis ince 

as the 
pendit 
yecouy 
and w 
will n 
could 
little more was required. Then in the 1890’s came th} of pre 
opening up of the new lands and the flooding of oul They 
markets with corn and afterwards meat and dairy prm-— ilk 
duee, at prices with which our farmers could not com) altho 
pete. Cheapness became the essential consideration, ani) whole 
farmers were left to make the best of things. They wer) merit 
however, greatly helped by science, which concerneél) busin 


itself in the main with improving agricultural education! which 
and increasing the number of possible ways of doing) of vis 


things, thereby giving the farmer a much wider choice ol) mate. 
activities and enabling him much more rapidly to adapt) consi 
himself to changing economic conditions. The sucees| this } 
obtained has been considerable : in spite of its terrible) diffic 
buffetings, agriculture still remains one of the most stable? to wi 
of the older industries : there is but little unemployment, wy 
no dole, no drawing on public funds excepting only for of yy, 
the sugar beet, subsidy, much of which goes to the fac) jot » 
tories to help pay for the necessary costly machinery ; the> the | 
agricultural worker costs the community less than most} them 
of the others. The quest for the cheapest food supply, yyral 
however, has the disadvantage that it pays no regard to} tried 
the number of workers on the land or to the securing of jx ¢}, 
maximum wealth from the land; it depends largely otf eond 
the financial exigencies of the countries from which the to y 
food comes. And so during the past forty years there) pani 
have been reductions in numbers of our agricultural good 
workers, villages have become depopulated, and the total paz 
output from our land tends to decrease in spite of all the § eggs 
aids of science. The surviving individuals are those able) whic 
rapidly to change their methods, to produce fat lambs) socix 
or milk as the market conditions may suggest, but theit > jon 
prime purpose is necessarily the survival of themselves — hom 
and their workers and not the enrichment of the nation, wha 

Certain new possibilities are emerging; among them) worl 
the mechanization of the farm, which, if carried out with} ardi 
the same deyastating thoroughness as the mechanization Fai: 


ov! the factory, would lead to the same result : a cheapen- 
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— 
ing of produce obtained through the wholesale dismissal 

o . . . 
of workers who thenceforward have but little hope of 
Science and cnginecring move for- 


of thy 
Mirablf 


finding work again. 
ay anf 


ward: much more rapidly than the demand for goods, 









lustrig Mechanization is being studied at the research institutes 
OVER 5 . e 

“— and tested on the farms: it enables one man with the 
> eg appropriate machine to do the work formerly necessitating 


here B 


three or four; it gives him a better wage than he could 
agand; 


vtherwise have gained, and it produces food at lower cost, 


dé , . , . . 

“y We Put it does not necessarily produce more, or even so much 
Lo" ' . . P 

of per acre : it reduces the number of men on the Jand 
Net HF and is quite likely to reduce also the gross output 


“apa of wealth from the land. 

Whether or not this is the wisest policy for the com- 
munity as a whole is a question for the community to 
answer. The other alternatives are to try to increase 
‘the total output from the land and the number of imen 
: engaged on the land. These are not necessarily the same 
thing but they are quite compatible. It would be possible 





vie q to increase greatly the production of wealth from the 
J wil soil of Great Britain: the main condition would be a 
ect ul reduction in the present heavy risks of farming. Crops 
t, th and animals take a long while to produce : wheat requires 
coal twelve months or more from the first ploughing to the 
nootifl final delivery to the miller ; more than three years elapse 
t the between the selection of the mother and the collection ol 
istrafee the first pailful of milk from the dairy cow. Expenditure 
? js incurred during the whole time. If prices are falling, 
as they have been for some years past, much of the ex- 
penditure has been at higher levels than can possibly be 
recouped. Farmers therefore have always to go steadily 
and work at lower levels than they might, for fear prices 
will move against them. If, on the other hand, they 
could work on contracts, they could increase their level 
© th of production to whatever extent the contract justified. 
' oul They have some experience of contract systems; both 
poe milk and sugar beet are produced in this way, and, 
col although in places there have been difficulties, on the 
ane whole the system has worked well; it has the great 
ver merit of leaving the farmer free to concentrate on the 
theif business of production. There are many directions in 
ition which food production could be increased if this difficulty 
ong of risk could be mitigated. I shall not venture an esti- 
‘edly mate, but the value of the increase would certainly be 
lap} considerable. The quota system looks as if it may serve 
ces— this purpose, and unless it is subject to some unrevealed 
‘ible difficulty it should prove very useful for all commodities 
abe to which it can be applied. 
ent While it will almost certainly increase the total output 
for} of wealth from the land, however, the quota system will 
lacy not necessarily increase the number of men employed on 
the the land: mechanization may go forward and reduce 
vost them. Some other method is required for increasing the 
ys rural population if this is desired. Several have been 
toh tried with varying degrees of success. The small holding 
OF is the most obvious way, and in certain rather definite 
olf conditions it is satisfactory; the chief is the extent 
thee to which co-operation can be brought into play. The 
er Danish small holder is the envy of Europe: he has a 
ral good home, a good standard of living, freedom from 
tall marketing troubles, he need only produce his milk, 
the & eggs or bacon in accordance with certain standards about 
ble whieh he is sedulously instructed, and the co-operative 
ibs F society does all the rest. When prices are good he has 


a) taoney ; when they are bad he has none; but he has his 
®F home and his food and an assurance that he is obtaining 
M,— whatever the market can be made to give. 
_ works well for articles that can be easily collected, stand- 
th ardized and sold in large quantities, but it requires 
mE always leaders to carry it through: these are trained 


The systeme 





in the Folk Sehools. Another system was tried here in 
the nineteenth century and in a modified form after the 
War. 
and went out into the country to live as self-supporting 
communities. settled 
in this country. For some the purpose was not economic 
but the quest for life. 
ceeded : 
technical 
often been inadequate. 


Groups of people banded themselves together 


Some migrated overseas; some 
Many who went overseas suc- 
some failed, partly on personal, partly on 
their technical had 
This settlement has, 
none the less, attractive possibilities. Under a competent 


equipment 
method 


grounds ; 


leader a group of people could settle down in one of the 
less intensely cultivated regions of England, if they 
could not proceed overseas, and make quite an interesting 
life: building up their village, cultivating their land, 
arranging for certain of their own members to practise 
the arts and crafts, using science and machines to lighten 
the days’ labour but not to eliminate men. Many com- 
munities rose up like this in the Oversea Dominions during 
the nineteenth century : the work was then much harder 
Leadership and industry, however, 
it is here that the 


than it need be now. 
would still be the chief necessities : 
failure has often occurred. 

No doubt there are other methods for achieving the 
same end. The problem is certainly urgent. It is vain to 
hope that manufacturing industry will absorb the men 
now displaced, and it is both dangerous and unnecessary 
to leave them no alternative to the dole. 

Speaking as a plain citizen and not as the Director of 
Rothamsted, my personal preference is for a poliey which 
gives the maximum number of people a comfortable 
scientifie methods could 


living on the land: modern 


help greatly. But something of cheapness would have 


to be sacrificed. If the majority of the community 
would not tolerate that, science could achieve great 


success in producing cheap food. but almost certainly at 
the cost of further rural depopulation and a further 
crowding into the towns, 


The United States and Manchuria 


By Proressor ALFRED ZiIMMERN, Professor of Inter- 


national Relations at Oxford. 

I URING the last three months the 
country has been to look at the Manchurian question 
through what one might call League of Nations spectacles. 
Those who wanted to see the League take a strong line 
and increase its authority took one view, whilst those 


tendency in this 


who were more sceptical about the League and not 
unwilling to see it register a failure took a different view. 
This tended to obscure the real issue in the Far Fast 
and, not least, the very important British interests involved 
there, towards which some of the supporters of Japan 
have shown a strange indifference. The action of the 
United States within the last few days should compel 
us to look at the Manchurian question more realistically. 

It will be remembered that by their action on Sep- 
tember 18th and subsequent oecupation of the whole 
of ‘‘ the Three Eastern Provinces ” the Japanese violated 
two treaties to which the United States were parties. 
One of those was the Kellogg Pact, under Article 2 of which 
the parties “ agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which arise between them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.” The other 
was the Nine Power Treaty “-relating to principles and 
policies to be followed in matters concerning China,” 
drawn up at the Washington Conference in February, 
1922. At the same time the Japanese also broke a third 
Treaty, the Covenant of the League of Nations, Since 
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China appealed to the League, which happened to be 
in session at the time, the other two treaties were relegated 
momentarily into the background. Everyone knows what 
the League has done, though opinions differ as to its 
efficacy. It took no step, and apparently was not even 
disposed to consider taking any step, in the direction of 
using pressure to compel Japan to evacuate the territory 
wrongfully occupied. On the other hand, it did, after 
long delays, secure the assent of Japan to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Enquiry with rather vague 
powers, hedged round with restrictions, to report on the 
situation on the spot. 

The League having thus retired temporarily into the 
background, the United States now emerges with a 
note addressed to Japan and China drawing attention 
to the other two broken Treaties. The language of this 
Note is extremely important. It makes two points. 
The first concerns the Kellogg Pact. Mr. Stimson declares 
that the United States “ does not intend to recognize 
any situation, treaty or agreement which may have 
been brought about by means contrary to the Covenants 
and obligations of the Pact of Paris.” In other words, 
America “ stands pat ” on the Kellogg Pact. She does 
not propose to “implement” it actively. But she 
declines to recognize anything settled between Japan 
and China in contravention of it, which is the broadest 
possible hint to China to “stand pat” also. As a 
result, Japan can achieve her aims temporarily by the 
use of force: but she has no immediate prospect of 
legalizing the gains thus made. 

The other part of the Note concerns the Nine Power 
Treaty. This Treaty, which constitutes one of the 
finest achievements of Lord Balfour, has been curiously 
ignored in this country, especially by the portion of the 
Press which is unsympathetic to the League. Probably 
if the League had not blocked their view of it, they would 
more easily have recognized its importance. From this 
standpoint, the existence of the League has been unfor- 
tunate at this juncture: for it has been unable to act 
effectively itself and it has hindered consideration of the 
alternative of more old-fashioned procedure laid down 
in the Nine Power Treaty. 

For the Nine Power Treaty was drawn up on lines of 
liberal nineteenth-century diplomacy. It established a 
regional settlement functioning through a Concert of the 
interested powers, just as the Concert of Europe functioned, 
with more success than we are apt to admit nowadays, 
in the Balkans between 1856 and 1914. The main 
object of the Nine Power Treaty was to put an end to the 
system of grabbing and competition between the Powers 
which had been rife in China, with only occasional 
intermissions, since the middle of the nineteenth century. 
One article of the treaty puts an end to the system of 
* spheres of influence.” Another consecrates the principle 
of the Open Door, of which the United States has always 
been the champion. Another pledges the signatories to 
“yespect the sovercignty, the independence and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China” (in- 
cluding, of course, Manchuria, the condition of which was 
exhaustively discussed at the Washington Conference) ; 
and also “ to provide the fullest and most unembarrassed 
opportunity to China to develop and maintain for herself 
an effective and stable government.” Finally, most 
important of all, in Article VII “the contracting Powers 
agree that whenever a situation arises which in the 
opinion of any one of them involves the application of the 
stipulations of the present Treaty, and renders desirable 
discussion of such application, there shall be full and 
frank communication between the contracting Powers 
concerned,” 


If ever there was a case of a Treaty being thorough, 
flagrantly broken it is here. Japan has simply behayg 
as though the Treaty did not exist ; and her support 
in this country, who claim that she has genuine grievane¢ 
(which one is quite disposed to admit) have equal 
ignored the fact that the Treaty laid down the means} 
which, alternatively with the Covenant, she could get hw : 
grievances examined. 

The United States now reminds her very pointedly , 
these obligations which have been reduced to “a Seta 
of paper” during the last three and a half months, ». 
ferring particularly to the “integrity” clauses and th 
“open door.” The Japancse have sent a formally corre 
reply denying any intention of infringing the open dof 
the sovereignty of China or the Kellogg Pact. But hele 
Foreign Office spokesman, as recorded in the telegrang” 
has adopted an ugly attitude, referring to the Americal” 
interference at the time of the “* Twenty-One Demand'h 
in 1915, and even to Roosevelt’s occupation of Panama, 7 

What is our own position? The United States Govent 
ment did not invite the other signatories of the Nine Poway 
Treaty to follow their example. But they let it be know), 
that their action was “ tantamount to” such an invita 
tion: and occasion was also taken in official quarters ij” 
Washington to recall the passage of the Hoover-Mal_ 
Donald communiqué of 1929, which set forth that boil 
governments “ resolve to accept the Peace Pact not only 
as a declaration of good intentions but as a positive oblif- 
gation to direct national policy in accordance with ith 
pledge.” 

Our Government decided, after brief—too_ brief-P 
consideration not to accept the implied invitation, ti 
ignore the reference to the Kellogg Pact, and simply t 
ask for a confirmation of the Japanese pledge to respec 
the open door in Manchuria. The pledge was promptly 
supplied: but it is worthless. Full and detailed par 
ticulars were given by a Mukden correspondent in thf 
Manchester Guardian of Saturday last of what has bee) 
done in Manchuria since September 18th to infringe it. | 

But whether British trade is discriminated against in 
Manchuria is a relatively small matter. What is infinitely 
more important is that, in a question where we had ti 
choose between the United States and Japan, we have 
chosen Japan. The issue is not yet a crucial one ant, 
if a mistake has been made, it can be retrieved. But the 
situation needs careful watching by all who care for the 
unity of the British Commonwealth, as well as for the) 
maintenance of Publie Right: for the Domimions woull) 
assuredly have chosen otherwise. 
in 1921, and the Washington Conference and its settle 
ments, now in jeopardy, were the result. 


Our Thanks to the Readers of | 
the “Spectator” 


()* December 12th we published an article entitle] 
“ Brynmawr—A Derelict Town and a New Life, | 


in which we appealed to our readers to contribute thi} 


sum of £2,000 for the use of Mr. Peter Scott and hi} 


colleagues, who were carrying out an admirable social 
experiment in the South Wales coalfield. 


at Brynmawr, and which, it is hoped, will be self-sup: 
porting by the end of the year, (2) to supply money 


for boots for the children of the unemployed miners 


and (3) to enable the work of finishing the open-ail 
swimming bath, which is being constructed by _ the 
unemployed at Brynmawr as a labour of love, to be 
completed. When we made our appeal, we were told that 






They chose otherwis)> 


The money) 
was required for three purposes—(1) to provide furthet! 
working capital for the factory which has been established” 
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st would be impossible to collect money at the present 
time, however deserving the cause. Experience has 
proved once again that the readers of the Spectator 
are always ready with practical help for deserving causes. 
We have received the sum of £1,350 8s. 2d. Wehad hoped 
to be in a position to send Mr. Scott the full sum of £2,000, 
and perhaps some of our readers will still enable us to do so. 

In the meantime, we wish to thank all those who 


edly contributed to the fund for their generous help. We 
A Scrap hope that, if any of them should be in the neighbourhood 
ths, re, | of Brynmawr, they will take the opportunity of visiting 
nd th ' the Service Centre, and of secing for themselves what 
Comet has been done during the past two years. The keynote 
: doo, © of the Brynmawr experiment is that the unit of social 
ut hee organization should be the neighbourhood rather than 
Sta the State; a principle which we hope may spread 





LELIc: 
‘a throughout the country. 





= | The Subscription List will be found on page 83. 
OVE a rk 9 . 
pw William Cowper, An Englishman 
knowh By E. M. Forster. 
invit,) 'P.HE bicentenary of Cowper’s birth was celebrated last 
ters ie November with befitting mildness. Perhaps there 
-Mael have been too many anniversaries lately, perhaps the 
; boll autumn of 1931 was an unfortunate period. At any rate, 
t onl Cowper attracted little attention, as he himself would 
> obit have expected. The professional men of letters made no 
th if noise, for the reason that their paeans had been antici- 
pated by a perfect biography, Lord David Cecil’s The 
rief-f Stricken Deer. And even if the men of letters had piped 
m, t/ up, the public at large would have declined to listen. 
ly ti =For who reads Cowper to-day? This is surely his last 
spec} appearance upon the general stage. Wordsworth (to 
npth{ mention a spiritual kinsman) still keeps his place ; in the 
part great holocaust of literature that is approaching he will 
n thf survive for a little. Cowper perishes. His magic is too 


bea! flimsy to preserve him, and his knowledge of human 


eit nature is too much overshadowed by fears of personal 
ist inf ~=odamnation to radiate far down the centuries : 

ritely “Those twinkling tiny lustres of the land 

id ti Drop one by one from Fame’s neglecting hand,” 
hav! he wrote, “on observing some names of little note re- 


ani) corded in the Biographia Britannica,” and the epitaph 


t tht might be his own. ~The London booksellers, who should 
r the! know, say that the demand for his poems has not been 
* the stimulated by the recent modest ceremonies. There has 
oul) been a slight increase of sales for his Letters. That is all. 
rwis! st is not an unsuitable moment for him to perish, for 
ttle) England is perishing, and he was English. He was not 


British or enlightened or far-sighted or adaptable. He 
was English, and most so when he forgot his nationality 
sf and took a country walk. He had his conscious patriotic 

gestures, and some of them were effective; but there 
is a stay-at-home air about them which makes them 
rather ludicrous in our eyes : the poet defies or depreciates 


itled ify ; : “nP 

fe,'E the foreigner from his study-chair, as did most. patriotic 
the poets before Rupert Brooke. It is only when he forgets 
hi his high mission that he touches our blood and speaks 
cial for our land. Out he steps—not forgetting an umbrella, 
nerf for he understands the climate. Out he steps, accom- 
she panied by a lady when the clay is not too tenacious, and 
hed he walks over the weeds and under the elms, or across the 
we _ empty hayfields, or, pufling healthily, he climbs a gentle 
es ascent, from the top of which he can look back upon the 
ik River Ouse. None of the walks are very long; the 
ane | CCRCTY is neither flat nor hilly, the river is always the 
thy Ouse. Had it been the Severn or Thames the view would 


ra have been grander but less typical. The Ouse is the 
Water of England. It belongs to our soil. We can 


hat 
scarcely imagine it ever leaving us to enter the sea. It 





is as near as could be a horizontal stream. And Cowper— 
who found in the placid trinity of Bucks, Beds and 
Hunts, such respite as the Furies allowed—is linked with 
their unostentatious river and with the fields that edge 
it. He saw the Ouse first at Huntingdon, when the clouds 
of his preliminary illness were lifting, and the Unwins 
received him into their affection. He dwelt by it at 
Olney and Weston Underwood, scenes of his happiness, 
tragedies and triumphs. And he bade farewell to it at St. 
Neots, when all was lost, and he and Mrs. Unwin, both of 
them insane, were carried away to end their days by the 
sea. How he mistrusted the sea! He could note its 
beauties, but it was too restless for him, and too large. 
And he was equally suspicious of mountains: ‘“ I was a 
little daunted by the tremendous height of the Sussex 
hills,” and he compares himself to the athlete who could 
leap nowhere well except at Rhodes,” since he cannot 
write well, or even write at all, unless he is at Weston 
Underwood. As illness increases, the terror of exile from 
the Ouse grows more acute, and we find him crying from 
Norfolk as if it was Siberia: ‘‘ I shall never see Weston 
again. I have been tossed like a ball into a far country 
from which there is no rebound for me.” 


ee 


Of course he -was an invalid, and his attachment to 
local scenes can be discounted on that account. He had 
not enough vitality to seek new experiences, and never 
felt safe until habits had formed their cocoon round his 
sensitive mind. But inside the cocoon his life is genuine. 
He might dread the unknown, but he also loved what he 
knew; he felt steadily about familiar objects, and they 
have in his work something of the permanence they get in 
a sitting-room or in the kitchen garden. He does not 
greet them with surprise nor with any felicitous phrase. 
It is rather the instinctive acceptance which is part of 
rural life. Consequently, to read him is really to be in 
England, and the very triteness of his moralizing keeps 
us planted there. Brilliant descriptions and profound 
thoughts entail disadvantages when they are applied to 
scenery ; they act too much as spot lights; they break 
the landscape up; they drill through it and come out at 
the antipodes; they focus too much upon what lies 
exactly in front. Cowper never does this. Tle knows 
that the country doesn’t lie in front of us but all around, 
In front is an elm tree, but behind our backs there is 
probably another elm tree, and out of the corner of each 
eye we can see blurs that may represent a third elm and a 
fourth. And so withthe country people, the ploughman or 
the postman, we may or may not mect them on our walk, 
but in either case they were somewhere. All this comes 
out in his work, and we get from it the conviction that we 
have a humble and inalienable heritage, country England, 
which no one covets, and which nothing can take away. 

Alas, it is a conviction which finds no support whatever 
in facts. The country Cowper loved is precisely what is 
going to disappear. The grander scenery of England will 
probably be saved, owing to its importance in the tourist 
industry, but it will pay no one to preserve a stray elm, 
puddles full of ranunculus, or mole hills covered with 
thyme ; and they, not the grandeur, are England. They 
will be swept aside by pylons and arterial roads, just as 
Cowper himself is being trodden underfoot by the gangs 
of modern writers who have been produced by universal 
education. Excellent writers, many of them. Writers 
of genius, some of them. But they leave no room for poor 
Cowper. He has no further part in our destinies. He 
belongs to the unadvertised, the unorganized, the un- 
scheduled. He has no part in the enormous structure 
of steel girders and trade upon which Great Britain, like 
all other Powers, will have to base her culture in the 


future. That is why his bicentenary fel! flat. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


FYNHE tragedy of William Graham's premature death 

is not so much that of unfulfilled promise ; rather 
we deplore the loss to the commonwealth of a public 
servant of proved capacity. 
knowing him from his early days, and for twenty years 
there was no surprise to be looked for in him. His re- 
markable powers came soon to maturity. He achieved a 
brilliant academic record in the face of many difficulties ; 
and had he been content with a scholar’s life, he might 
have become a polymath on the grand scale, for I have 
never known a mind so quick in mastering a subject, or a 
memory so exact and eapacious. But he was one of 
those people who are happy only in the service of the State. 
He had none of the fire and imagination of his native 
Border, but he had all the traditional Scottish lucidity 
and acumen, and his speeches were models of exposition. 
He cherished’ many ideals, but he had his feet firm on the 
ground, and his mind was never elosed. As a leader he 
had perhaps too much of the old-fashioned “ dominie 
in his manner, but as a counsellor he would have been 
invaluable to his party and to the nation. 

nS * * * 

This is the season of educational conferences, when 
those engaged in the teaching of youth make gallant 
efforts to discover the faith that is in them. The public 
schools come in for most of the criticism, but the ancient 
Universities not with 
interest a proposal in the Press to amend Classical Greats 


do altogether escape. I notice 
at Oxford by adding science, particularly mathematics, 
Mathe- 
a part of literae humaniores, if regarded in 
the spirit of the old Cambridge toast, “‘ God bless the 
higher mathematics and may they never be of the slightest 
use to anybody.” 


On general grounds there can be no objection. 


matics are 


ae 


In the dark ages when I was an 


undergraduate, Greats was the chief school without 
any rival, ‘To-day it has many competitors, not 
all of them “soft options.” Its weak point is that 


history and philosophy are regarded less as sciences 
in themseives than as studies cohering round certain 
A man may get a First and know little or 
nothing about modern devclopments in logic and meta- 
physics; one learned philosopher got a gamma minus 
in his logic paper from an examiner who, a stiff Aristo- 
telian, thought he was writing nonsense. The new 
school of Modern Greats endeavours to correct. this 
But I hope that Classical Greats will never 
lose its appeal. 


texts. 


drawback. 
It is more important from the point of 
view of education to read yourself into the mind of a 
great man than to have a smattering of history and 
philosophy at large. Its strength lies in its intensive 
study of one or two immortal books. Are there any 
greater texts than Thueydides in the one subject, or 
Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Ethics in the other ? 


The other day 
Courts 


[ saw a disquicting sight at the Law 
not a “ banker's clerk descending from a “bus,” 
but a Judge of the High Court. Jn the old days it was 
etiquette for judges to drive down to their work in a neat 
brougham. ‘There is nothing against the new judical 
taste in transport except the reason for it—the extreme 
meagreness of their pay, to which Sir William Holds- 
worth has very properly been calling attention. When 
the puisne judge was originally fixed 
it was worth the equivalent of at least £10,000 to-day. 
Actually the £5,000 a reduced by 
taxation and cuts to something wnder £2.500. 


That is 


salary of a 


nominal year is 


recent 


careely enough for ai judge to support 


I had the privilege of 


his dignity on, and it is certainly not enough ty 
attract the best men. It is never wise to underpay 
servants of the State, least of all the Judiciary, who 
are estopped from all other ways of earning money, 
and whose pride is their independence. The consequeng 
is that it is getting harder every year to get good meq 
for the Bench. Once a judge’s position offered leisur, 
freedom, dignity, and reasonable comfort. But to the 
barrister in good practice to-day the first three blessings 
may seem to be dearly bought at the price of penury, 


* * k * 


The Conference at Liverpool, last week, of the under. F 
graduate Conservative Associations shed an interesting x 
light upon the point of view of the young men and women | 


now at the Universities. 
left-centre. 


It seems to be predominate) 


right occasionally to fling their heels, as when they passed 
by a large majority a resolution to deport undesirable 
Irish immigrants from our shores. 
were uncommonly well debated, 
that the Scottish 


atism, while Oxford and Cambridge were boldly empirical, 


This may be explained cither on the ground that the 
former are nearer the realities of life, or that the latter) 


are so assured of their faith that they ean afford to 


play about with it, just as in the ages of faith the devout | 


could be ribald about sacred things. But the 
Tory at the older English Universities has always been a 
daring innovator. I remember that the premier Oxford 
club, whose meetings began with the toast of Church and 


State, within the same month unanimously nationalized F 


the Jand of England and disestablished the Church, 


x * * * 


The French Exhibition comes opportunely at a time § 
when French psychology is a matter to us of almost | 
painful interest, since the soul of France is in her art § 


almost more than in her literature. 
acteristic of French painting is its Frenchness—its 
seriousness, its frugality, its orderliness, its certainty ol 
purpose. 
standing of a people with whom we have been linked for 


a hundred years but whom we have never understood, | 


though they took possession of our soil at Hastings and 

we retaliated at Agincourt. 
. ar 7 > 

those who are Visiting Burlington House realize that we 


possess a wonderful permanent gallery of one schoo! of 


French art—the Bouchers and Fragonards and Wattesus 
in Manchester Square ? 


* x * * 


The ancient and honoured sport of faleonry has almost 


died out in Britain, though it still flourishes in Eastern 
Kurope—so far as anything can be said to flourish there 

and, of course, in India. But it looks to be in a fair way 
of reviving, perhaps because of the popular taste for 
pageants. At any rate, you may meet to-day young men 
carrying ruifled and angry birds for trial flights in open 
places. Aslight association with a peregrine or a goshawk 
inspires an uneasy respect, for their tempers seem to 
me capricious and their natures cold and unsentimental. 
The gentleman of the middle ages who, clad in cumbrous 
garments and mounted on an unwieldy horse, carried his 
tiercel on bis bare wrist (as depicted by contemporary 
artists), must have been a bold man, or else he had birds 
of a gentler breed than ours. 


AUSPEX. 





The delegates very properly reserved the F 


But in general the” 
motions were sober and, in a true sense, liberal, and they : 
The curious fact was) 
and the newer English Universities) 
showed themselves more inclined to orthodox Consery-) 


young be 


Vor the first char: | 


The exhibition may help us to some wnder- F 


How many, I wonder, of | 
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Correspondence 


A Letter from Moscow 
[Vo the Editor of the Srrcrvror.| 


4 Sin. — Unlike the rest of the world the Soviet Union looks 


#8) 


forward to 1932 with undiminished optimism, one might say 


| with extravagant hopes, if the Moscow newspapers are any 


criterion, ‘The session of the Central Executive Committee 


and Council of Nationalities (sitting jointly in what corre- 


' sponds to Parliament) which has just ended, ratified a highly 


ambitious programme for the coming year. The budget for 1932 
calls for an expenditure of more than 20,000,000,G00 roubles 


> as new capital investment in State industry and agriculture. 
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It is planned to increase industrial production by thirty-six 

er cent,, as compared with an estimated increase for the year 
just concluded of forty-five per cent. and a real increase of 
twenty-one per cent. The latter figure shows that 1931 has 
not been so successful as some of the Soviet press panegyrists 
would have their readers believe. 

The production of coal and ccke fell behind expectations, 
while pig iron and steel barely reached half the quota projected. 
Little less serious were the shortcomings in transport, which 
fell in the early months of the year to a daily average of 
freight-car loadings of 25,000, against a programme figure of 
60,000, and even now rarely surpasses 50,000 on a programme of 
66,000. The fact is the U.S.S.R. has been far from unscathed 
by the world depression. Materials ordered abroad, for instance 
structural steel and rails from the factories of Polish Silesia, 
were not delivered owing to financial difficulties, and the sharp 
falls in price of raw materials and commodities, which form the 
greater part of Soviet export. had an unfavorable efiect 
upon the year’s programme for foreign trade, which ends with a 
passive balance of approximately 25,000,000 pounds gold. 

The programme for 1932 takes this factor into account. Im- 
ports, both of materials and * technical aid,” will be reduced 
fully forty per cent. unless new sources of long-term credit are 
forthcoming. ‘The Soviet Press makes light of this decrease 
and declares proudly that this country is now in a position to 
produce for itself what it formerly had to buy from foreigners, 
which indeed is partly true. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that much of the passive trade balance was the result 
of large new credits from Germany which do not fall due until 
the latter part of this year or 1933. In view of this the reduc- 
tion of imports is a sane and conservative step, and in my 
opinion there is no reason to anticipate any failure of the 
US.S.R. to meet its obligations punctually. 

Of course any improvement in world market prices would 
stimulate Soviet export correspondingly. This is evident from 
the wheat figures for November and December, which showed 
a sharp inerease over October as a result of the short-lived rise 
in prices. Far from being deficient in wheat, as was reported 
abroad in October, the U.S.S.R. * State collections ” for 1981 
were superior in quantity on December 15th to the same date in 
the previous year. From the harvest of 1930 a total 
22! million tons of cereals were * collected.” that is mobilized 
hy the State, whereas the figure on December 15th last was 
already 23.2 millions, with approximately 2) million tons more 
to come. 

Not that a decrease in exports, especially of food stuffs, 
would be wholly detrimental to Soviet Russia where the 
standard of living is still deplorably low, although there has 
heen marked improvement in the last six months. Gains in 
this respect are partly due to better distribution, but it does 
also seem that supplies available for the urban industrial popu- 
lation are greater than a vear ago, and speakers at the recent 
session of Parliament laid considerable emphasis on further 
improvements planned for the coming year. The deficit in 
the trade balance will be met by the export of gold, whose 
production is now fully equal to, if not higher than, pre-War 
levels and by foreign valiuia, the supply of which in the hands 
of the State is being increased by a novel expedient. 

Throughout Russia there has been established a chain of 
lepartinent stores selling “* deficient ” (that is goods which are 
* short ” or “ lacking ” in co-operative and other stores) food- 
stuffs and other goods for foreign money or gold objects and 
coins. Aecording to the latest estimate this device, combined 
with a system by which persons abroad with friends or rela- 


liyes in the Soviet Union can buy and send them * delivery 


of 


orders ” on these “ Torgsin” (as they are called) department 
stores, is bringing into State coffers not less than a million 
dollars per week, which forms an important contribution to the 
payment of foreign obligations. 

The Torgsin scheme, which is really “ home export,” renders 
this arrangement henceforth unnecessary but it will be allowed 
to continue until the expiration of the year's contract in 
July. These measures, and the improvement of distribution 
to workers through their own “ closed distributing centres ” 
in factories and other State enterprises, have noticeably 
raised living standards of the urban population. There has 
been too a marked advance in the housing and paving of the 
cities. In the latter field it is claimed that more new pavement 
has heen laid in Moscow in the past year than in the preceding 
thirty, which the appearance of the city justifies. In housing, 
however, it is still doubtful whether the great and genuine 
progress made keeps pace with the increase of population, 
which I am inclined to estimate by birth and influx from the 
provinces as not far short of fifty thousand per month. There 
are, nevertheless, signs that organized town planning is bearing 
fruit in Moscow and a good beginning has been made with 
an ambitious scheme for the supply in “* mains ”’ of hot water 
for heating purposes. 

In home affairs the outstanding event of the year was 
Stalin’s speech at the beginning of Julv, which did much to 
redress the social status and material conditions of the 
technical intelligentsia both “old” and “ new,’ and to 
remove “ ultra-communist” equalization of pay between 
skilled workmen and their less competent brethren, which had 
led in many cases to a deterioration in the work performed 
and to a loss of interest in the more qualified ranks Stalin 
made it clear that the time had not vet come to abandon such 
stimulus to individual initiative, and strongly reaflirmed one 
of the principles of Lenin's Nep, namely, greater reward for 
greater service. 

In the foreign field Sovict attention has been chiefiv cceupied 
by the financial difficulties of Germany, the abandonment 
of the gold standard by Britain, the Japanese adventure in 
Manchuria, and negotiations for pacts of non-aggression with 
France and Poland. Germany’s difficulties had both a positive 
and negative effect on this country. On one hand, German efforts 
to find new markets of sale led to a large increase of credit 
to the U.S.S.R., on the other, some of the business involved, 
not to mention the contracts with Polish Silesia I referred to 
above, which were largely financed by German capital, were 
hampered to no small degree by German financial weakness 
or by impossibly high discount rates which resulted therefrom. 
Britain's abandonment of the gold standard undoubtedly 
caused loss to this country which is understood to have had a 
considerable holding of sterling both at home and abroad. 
It also raised fears test there might be a serious curtailment 
of Soviet exports to the United Kingdom, although in some 
quarters here it is hoped that the British desire to foster 
exports may lead to a balancing of trade between the two 
countries by a further extension of credits to the U.S.S.R. 

The Japanese occupation of Manchuria gave Soviet statesmen 
some awkward moments but I am inclined to question whether 
there was any real fear here that Japan wished to provoke war 
with the Sovict. A puppet Chinese government in Manchuria 
under Japan's aegis might be less welcome to this country 
than the former independent State, but if the Japanese succeed 
in fully re-establishing law and order it is probable that Soviet 
interests, at any rate from an economic point of view, will 
lose little by the change. According to my information non- 
aggression negotiations with France made 
in the summer, indeed I have reason to believe that an agrec- 
ment in principle was ** initialled ” in August. Subsequently 
they lapsed, but the subject was revived by negotiations with 
Poland towards the end of the year, partly due to a French 
desire that her eastern ally should be included, and perhaps 
Roumania also, despite the ** thorny point ” of Bessarabia. 


good progress 


At any rate the Poles receded in more than one particular 
from their previous stand and it pow seems probable that 
agreement with them will be which may 
logically be followed by the signature of pacts with France 
and some of the smatier states bordering the U.S.S.R. 1 
&e., 
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reached before long, 
am, 


Sir. Your CorresronDENtT IN Moscow, 
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The Cinema 


Westfront 1918: At the Academy Cinema. 

For the past year or two it has been customary, and not 
inaccurate, to hail each of a long succession of war-films as an 
“indictment of war.” The fact that by this time there is 
very little else to say about them materially strengthens their 
position as such. The war-films have brought home to us, 
indirectly and by accident, something of the levelling effect 
of modern war. Those we have seen are merged and fused in 
our memories in a grey, inchoate jumble. They have lost 
their separate identities far more quickly than the units in 
any other sequence dictated to the cinema by a craze (the 
gangsters, say, or the sheikhs), The reasons for this are 
obvious. One photograph of an explosion looks very like 
another, and the rattle of musketry has no wide range of 
tone. The set jaw, the staring eyes, which their identical 
steel-helmets and closely analogous dilemmas imposed on the 
actors blur our recollections of this fine performance or of 
that. And in the background the mud, the skeleton houses, 
and the shivered tree-stumps bave remained constant factors. 
The last of the war-films have lost the power to shock and 
the means to surprise. We know too well the medium they 
work in and its limitations. To ‘ get” the audience of 
1982 their directors must bring to the manipulation of too- 
familiar material either a rare dexterity of technique or a 
sublimating artistic purpose. 

Herr Pabst, in Westfront 1918, has not done this. The 
film, if it is not too long, moves much too slowly. Four 
privates in the German infantry—the cross-section, you might 
say, of a vanished generation—are its central figures. There 
is no extraneous dramatic interest in their relationship ; 
they do not, in the approved manner, take their domestic 
problems into the front line to solve. From this you may 
deduce the film’s two main virtues—its honesty and_ its 
ambitious scope. Herr Pabst has been content to produce a 
document on a grand scale. Mars is the protagonist, and 
none of his victims steals the limelight. Carnage, privation, 
and disillusionment are presented without the compensating 
ingredients of personal heroism, national feeling, or melodrama. 
** As flies are we to the gods, .. .” The film is an essay on 
that text and as such worth seeing, if you feel up to it. 


Strect Scene: At the Regal. 

On the stages of London and New York Mr. Elmer Rice’s 
play, Street Scene, presented two days in the life of half a 
dozen families against the background of their place of 
residence, a brownstone apartment house in the slums of 
New York. Both the staging and the writing of the play 
were miracles of economy and effectiveness. Observing (for 
those who care about them) almost all the unities, the play 
stated or suggested all the problems of communal life implicit 
in its setting, and complicated them by a heat-wave. For 
all that its central incident was the punishment of adultery 
by murder, it left a clear, abiding impression of beauty and 
heroism. It was very exciting, and very moving. 

On the screen—as anyone outside Hollywood could have 
seen was inevitable—it has lost all its virtue as art and two- 
thirds of its value as entertainment. The camera, disdaininy 
the ubiquity which we have been taught to regard as its chief 
asset, anchors itself outside the brownstone house, and the 
action of the film, like the action of the play, takes place on 
and around the front-door steps. 
admired on the has become 
tantalizing parsimony. From the stalls 
to see further into the characters’ lives than their 
windows and their words allowed us to; but from what 
are called (though not pronounced) the fauteuils we feel 
ourselves cheated by the camera’s lack of enterprise. Events 
which, in the play, had to take place in the wings are in the 
film still beyond our ken, but no longer beyond our curiosity. 
The pervasive, maddening cadences of the New York trattic 
(in the theatre, an extraordinarily effective background to 
the dialogue) have eluded the microphone. In short, the 


The economy which we 
on the film a 
we never asked 


stage 


film is to be recommended only to those who despair of the 
future of the theatre. 
most part by members of the original cast, 


It is very competently acted, for the 


R. P. FB. 


The Theatre 


“1066 and All That”: A Historical Entertainment in Ty, 

Parts, Adapted by Michael Watts; from the book}, 

R. C, Sellar and R. J. Yeatman, At the Arts Theat, 
Club. 

Or all subjects, history is most persistently © stumbling 

block to educationists. Clio, the minx, is ever disdaingy 
of the bridle: tradition and common sense may tug at thie 

reins as they like; her will remains emphatically her own, 
But here we have no traffic with the horny skeleton ¢ 
accepted fact. The basic noun in the play’s sub-title is mol 
important than its qualifying adjective. From Julius Cacg) 
who first carried the fire of history into the English classroon) 
to the reign of Elizabeth, Ultima Thule of the Elementap a 





Examiner, the pageant rolls before us, buoyantly and quiai)_ 


cally embellished. The humour is of two sorts: the associ 
tive, of kin with the * logical illogicality ” of Lewis Carnll 
and the purely inconsequent. The former is the more fre 
quently employed, and in general the more effective. 
hy its relation to sense that nonsense becomes most engaging)” 

When the Conqueror arrives, he comes on two Ancien} * 
Britons engaged in burying an ancestor in a barrow. “ Aftel 
all, she was your aunt” is the lazier’s comment to his felloy 
on the bucketful of sifted sand that was his kinswoman| 
But the Roman’s appearance postpones the interment. Mon! 
pressing matters are afoot. 


Refusing to add another chapter to the work by which he i 

less gratefully remembered, he takes a courteous leave ani) 

retires into winter quarters. 
And thus the fun proceeds. 


passages,” 


“ History has many cunnin 
and down them we are marched unresisting) 


Conqueror follows conqueror, each of them landing at Thane) 
Canute 


and overrunning the country with fire and sword. 
has his altercation with the forces of nature: Red Robi) 
Hood puts salt on the tail of the Sheriff of Nottingham; 
Kings die with mechanical regularity through surfeits of pal: 
freys and peaches: Henry VIII dances a minuet with hij) 
Wives : 

From the five score revellers who take part in the burlesque, 
those who call for particular mention are Mr. Walter Hudd, 
who plays, with nicely farcical academicism, the shrivelled 
schoolmaster stirring the dust on the shelves of memory ; Mn 
Hubert Leslie and Mr. Hyde White for their perennially 
vacuous citizens ; and Mr. Francis Sullivan for his successful 
presentation of a variety of rogues. The production of Miss Esme 
Church was well conceived. It was a pity that the necessitie 


of time constricted the bounds of English History te the end? 


of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. For myself, I would willingly 
have sacrificed the Wars of the Roses for a glimpse of the 
** Southsea Bubble,” ‘The Doldrums of Oudh,” or Queen 
Victoria’s ** Diamond Jamboree.” But Mr. Watts has done 
with perfection a task which might have been considered 
impossible, 

4 DEREK ViERSCHOYLE, 


Poetry 


Flare 
Ovv of our bonfire on the snow were hurled 
Fantastic yellow fiames on Alpine crags, 
For all distorted was our twilight world ; 
And antlers of ten thousand demon stags 
About the screening walls were shadow-swirled,. 
Grimacing then, like devildom in rags, 
Charred hollow papers on their tails were twirled, 
And aweful whiteness gulfed their last of flags, 
And as the flare collapsed, I sighed for those 
Who make a firework of the heart in vain, 
Seorning the wisdom which slow years dispose, 
To blaze the brilliant evils of the brain 
In antie fury, while as calm as snows 
Beauty and Truth immortally remain. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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Julius, however, is in no hurry, 
He prefers to overcome the country on the instalment system) 


Elizabeth holds high, but incredible, court. i 
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Country Life 


iE & CAREERS. 
MACHINE-MADE CAREERS 


Mr. Orwin, the chief of our agricultural economists, who 
continues to consider the machine itself as a surer solution 
than the deus ex machina, has found a new point of value 
for the farm of the future. He suggests that it opens a 
promising carecr for the young man with a little capital. 
One of the Oxford pamphlets happens simultaneously to give 
astonishing examples from America of the speed with which 
the multiple machines work: they may deal with five acres 
and more in the hour. The drawback is the initial expense ; 
and if this should be the only drawback—as in quite suitable 
conditions it is—there may be a good and certainly a most 
useful career opened for the young man who has some 
engineering skill. He may become a reclaimer of prairie. 
The price of land is so absurdly low that even conservative 
stockbrokers begin to recommend its purchase. 

* * # # 

Why land is so low may in fact be explained by the com- 
plicated burdens of taxation. A small example has been 
brought to my notice. A man bought 1% acres of very rough 
grass that had never been used for cultivation. It has 
been assessed as worth £5 a year; and this is the account 
of a year’s experience of land ownership : 


Income Tax: Schedule A $i ae as £015 0 
s Schedule B oe ‘5 pees Te: one 
Tithe Pe oa ee a a ee 0 8 10 
Total .. a es o* ee ee Ga aera 


He has spent as much again on fencing and the removal of 
fallen trees. He has had no return from the land at all. 
He bought in order to cultivate, but must spend a good 
deal more before cultivation will be possible. The tithe is 
levied on a bigger acreage then his 1} acres, since the tithe 
collectors refuse to recognize that some of the field had been 
previously sold. It is still treated as a unit, and the biggest 
proportion must pay for the whole meadow as originally 


assessed. 
* % * * 


The point at the moment is not only the excess of the 
taxation: there is the additional difficulty of interpreting the 
law. Why should the owner be taxed twice over on different 
schedules ? And why should the amounts be different ? 
And is it true that Income Tax must be paid on a 
loss as well as a profit? The mere trouble and difficulty 
of claiming and securing the reductions which he might 
enforce operate against the desire (said by philosophers 
to be one of the_ strongest of human _ passions) to 
possess a piece of Jand. The land, as Thoreau said of houses, 
has him, not he the land ; and that is the general experience. 
It is more than a liability. It is a nuisance. In one respect, 
as regards tithes, the law itself is ludicrously subtle, if not 
contradictory. It is laid down that an abatement of tithe 
nay be claimed if the tithe amounts to two-thirds of the 
annual value. It seemed a just and reasonable concession. 
Those who have recently made the claim have been told that 
the annual value is the amount under Schedule B plus the 
titte—and the concession, strongly advertised a few years 
ago by the Ministry of Agriculture itself, vanishes into thin 
solvuntur visu tabulae! The Ministry withdrew its 
pamphlet without acknowledgment. It is no wonder that 
the agitation against tithe—originally a quite straightforward 
charge—is being stimulated and is becoming in some districts 
a social danger. 


air 


* # # 
Props AND Ens. 

A certain number of land-owners are afforesting a good 
part of their property, partly to escape the cost of landowner- 
ship: and probably they are doing good national service. 
Lord Lovat, a forester of fame and a patriot of sense, has 
recently emphasized the unrealized value of English coni- 
ferous timber. He gives facts and figures to prove that 
we could supply from home plantations a good part of the 
£6,000,000 a year we spend on foreign pitprops, might greatly 
help the railways and revive rural employment. He pleads 
for this to be done at once, this very month, since wood 
cannot be cut when the sap begins to flow. Every country- 
man—and indeed patriot—would rejoice if this scheme 


suffer from an 
Owing 


could be adopted. The nation seems to 
inferiority complex in regard to home-grown timber. 
to lack of local sawmills and schemes of transport the country 
is covered with unmarketable timber. It fouls the land ; 
and my own belief is that the scarcely credited increase of 
the bark beetle (which finds its optimum in fallen elms) is at 
least a strong contributory cause of the elm disease that 
threatens the most general and picturesque of our country trees. 
* * * * 


There is some reason to fear that the snaring of wild birds 
is increasing rather than, as one had hoped, diminishing. I 
know of one particular snarer whose activities are a serious 
subtraction from the happiness of his neighbours. He is to be 
seen at any time in one of the loveliest corners of Oxfordshire 
catching bull-finches and gold-finches for sale as cage birds. 
Advertisements commonly appear in the Provincial press 
(as quoted in Bird Notes and News) for plovers, larks, 


thrushes, blackbirds, &c., for the ‘game’ market. Now 
the killing of plover—at any time—is forbidden, as_ it 


should be, in many by-laws; and the killing of larks has 
no excuse at all. From the purely natural history point 
there appears to be some confusion about the species of larks. 
Both the skylark and the woodlark sing divinely. Those 
who kill larks are apt to include pipits and even the corn 
bunting. The tree pipit has one of the most charming 
cascades of song—suiting action to word—of any bird in our 
list; and we cannot deny a certain charm to the husky 
notes of that stout and evasive bunting. All of these birds 
are useful, if not quite up to the level of the green plover, 
the very best of the farmer’s friends. 
* * * * 

On the subject of “the Oslo breakfast,’ I have obtained 
from Sweden, thanks to a Swedish friend, a recipe for which 
several correspondents have asked. Since so much whey, 
an invaluable food, is wasted in England it may be of some 
general use to give the very simple method of converting 
into cheese. The cheese is called Mesost in Sweden and 
Mys Ost in Norway. Here is the Swedish recipe : 

Whey from ordinary cheese making, whether it is from whole 
milk or skimmed milk, is strained through a cloth and let into 
a flat boiler which has a double bottom. In this double bottom 
steam is introduced and the water is steamed off from the whey 
slowly. As a rule it takes 3} to 4 hours to steam off sufficiently 
to make the residue like fairly thick porridge. During the whole 
time of evaporation the material is stirred with a wooden spade 
so as to prevent any burning on the bottom. This stirring must 
be continuous towards the end of the operation. When the 
evaporation is completed the material is transferred into a stirrer 
or kneading machine, where it is vigorously worked until quite 
homogeneous; the cooling down should be very slow so as to 
prevent the milk-sugar from crystallizing. The cheeso is then 
pressed into shapes, like cubes, usually about $1b. in weight. 
Depending upon desire, taste and quality, more or less or no cream 
can be added during operations; likewise, if the whey is some- 
what acid, a certain amount of syrup can be added. 

* * * 


Somerset, has just started a new marketing scheme 
of its own. It has always been the home of rural crafts- 
men, especially of basket makers, but, like other village 
workers, they have sold only or chiefly to stray individuals 
who happen to hear of their goods or see them. But so 
much good sallow is grown and such attractive things are 
made that the workers feel themselves capable of supplying 
those who want a quantity of baskets, especially fruit farmers. 
A slackening in the import of baskets is one reason of the 
newer ambition; but new energy is perceptible in many 
village crafts ; and I cannot but think that if the address of 
the Rural Industries Bureau (6 Bayley Street, London) were 
better known the market for every sort of eraft-work would 
be much extended. The Bureau can = always 
information. 


supply 


i * at we 

The counties are, I think, taking more pride in their 
individuality or, at any rate, in its expression. The com. 
munity council is partly responsible for the Somerset scheme, 
and though these councils have not been altogether a success 
and have produced too many words and too few works, 
they have had influence, In some counties they have 
virtually become the local representative of that very practical 
and efficient body, the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


ey 


the Editor 


. 
[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Weel-’—Ed. Sprcraror.| 


BIRTH CONTROL 

[Vo the 

Sin,—The question of birth control has been lately brought 
into even more than its customary prominence by certain 


tditor of the Sprcravor.| 


utterances of a distinguished Judge of the High Court of 


Justice. It is a question which needs to be answered in a 
spirit both of civic and of Christian duty. The Eugenics 
Society has long advocated sterilization as a means of pre- 
venting the birth of children whose parents cannot be expected. 
to beget a healthy offspring. The Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion at the last Lambeth Conference spoke with a 
yather uncertain voice, not only because they are divided 
among themselves upon the moral right or wrong of birth 


control, but because, where they admit the possible right of 


such control, they make it dependent upon motive, and no 
human being can be an absolute judge of another's motive. 
The Catholic Union of Great Britain has through its President, 
Lord Fitzalan, lately issued a definite pronouncement against 
all preventive measures of an eugenic character. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to ask (1) Does the Catholic Union hold 
that any citizen, however gravely afflicted he may be in 
body or mind, is entitled to procreate as many children as 
he likes? (2) Is it the duty of the State to feed, clothe, 
teach and generally care for those children, if their parents, 
owing to bodily or mental affliction, are wholly unable to 
provide for them ? (3) How does the Catholic Union propose 
to limit, if at all, the procreation of degenerate children ? 
There can be no doubt that society is confronted by an 
extremely difficult problem, all the more so, as healthy parents 
living in easy circumstances do not beget children at anything 
like the same rate as parents who are diseased or afflicted, 
The story of the Jukes family, familiar as it is to all students 
of EKugenies, reveals how great an injury was done to the 
State by the unfettered procreative energy of one vagabond 
who was born, I think, in New York, in 1720. 

I hope I shall not be understood as trying to lay down an 
uncompromising law. As a Christian, I naturally hold that 
self-restraint rather than birth-control accords with the 
Divine will. Yet it is impossible to disregard the consequences 
of leaving the procreative instinct of feeble-bodied or feeble- 
minded persons without any effective control.—I am, Sir, &e., 

The Deanery, Durham. J. i. C. WeELEpox, 


LIBERTY AND POLITICS 

{To the Editor of the Sprcvaror.| 
Sin,— As an Italian, I should like, with your permission, to 
express my appreciation of your wise warning, uttered in 
your issue of January 2nd, upon the delicate question as to 
“whether English Professors should so far intervene in the 
controversies of another country as to protest against the 
action of the Italian Government in requiring all University 
teachers to swear allegiance to Fascism.” 

May I say, for the sake of precision, that the oath is com- 
pulsory only fer teachers in those Universities that are owned, 
managed and staffed entirely by the State, and, further, that 
such teachers are required to swear allegiance not merely to 
Fascism but to Fascist principles as embodied in the Italian 
State ? 

A discussion on this subject has been proceeding for some 
lime in various English newspapers, but from the point of 
view of Italian readers it has only emphasized the unwelcome 
fact that, ten years after the March on Rome, there still 
persists in some circles in this country a fundamental mis- 
understanding of what Fascism means and of what it has 
accomplished, 

Fascism is, most of ail, an attempt (the suecess of which 
cannot, I think, be gainsaid), to reverse those principles gov- 
erning the theory and the practice of polities that have held 
sway in most civilized countries during the past few gener- 
ations, Fascism has brought into being a new kind of political 
organization, utterly different from the order of things pre- 


vailing in contemporary demo-liberal States ; an organizatioy 
suited to the traditions, the character and the national apq 
racial idiosyncrasies of the Italian people. 

To judge the developments of the Fascist State on thp 
basis of conditions and ideas prevailing in this country mus 
lead, therefore, to erroneous conclusions. To this generic 
misunderstanding, it seems to me, must be attributed thy 
numerous irrelevancies that have been introduced into the 
discussion of academic freedom in Italy. The oath, for 
example, is not a measure devised to buttress Fascism; it jx 
rather a logical outcome of the Fascist conception of the State, 
The very essence of the Fascist State postulates a policy of 
political centralization, coupled with administrative decen. 
tralization : and, in harmony with this policy, public education 
cannot be conducted except on the Aristotelian principle of 
conformity to the ideal of the State. 

The identification of Liberty with Law is not, of course, 
a newly discovered political device. Aristotle enunciated 
it long ago, and it was propounded again and again by the 
Scholastic philosophers. 


fully realizable. 
Fascism certainly consists in the application’ of this eternal 
truth to modern conditions, inaugurating thereby a new con 
ception of citizenship, as far removed as possible from the 
contractual conception which gave birth to modern demo: 
cracies, The idea that each citizen enjoys his liberty by 
virtue of his funetional vaiue in society, and not by some 
congenital right, presupposes the end of laissez-faire, whether 
in the economic, or the social and political, or the educational 
sphere. But it does not follow that, because this idea is 
different from those which sprang from the French Revolution, 
it must be wrong. [Italy has been regenerated by it in ten 
short years.-—-I am, Sir, &e., CARLO CAMAGNA, 
20 Regent's Park Terrace. 


{The number of State universities in Italy, according to the 


Statesmai’s Year and 


universities four, 


Book, is twenty-one, 
Ep. Spectator. | 


of private 


BRYNMAWR 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsaror.] 


Sim, 


received is almost as great a help. 
are many, and time alone will show whether it will ultimately 
he successful ; we are confident enough to believe it will, and 
you and your readers have given us fresh courage and enthu- 
siasm to carry on.-—-I am, Sir, &e., PETER Scory. 
Brynmacr ‘ommunity Study Council, 
31 Service Centre, Alma Street, Brynmacr, S. Wales, 


DRINK AND THE NATION 
|To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sin,—-In your interesting article “ Drink and the Nation,’ 
in Jast week’s issue, you say : 

“Tt is intensely satisfactory to find the Licensing Conmissios 
that has sat for almost exactly two years under Lerd Amulree, 
coming down decisively in favour of publie ownership of both 
production (this is for purely practical reasons) and distribution oi 
aleoholic liquor.” 


I should be interested to know upon what this state:nent 
is based? The Majority Report goes no further than to say 
(par, 408) that : 

“We think that it (¢., Publie Ownership) ts likely to reritico 
excess while meeting the requirements of the moderate consumer; 
and that monopoly under public ownership is likely to effect a much 
more rapid development of the policy of public house improvement 
than is probable or even possible, under the existing system,” (‘The 
jtalics are mine.) 


Later on it says (par. 416) “ that a prima facie case of con- 
siderable strength has been made out in its favour,” but the 


But it is probable that political | 
conditions have only now so evolved as to make its application 7 
In any case, the historical achievement of 7 


Now that your appeal on behalf of the work here is | 
closing, nay T once again thank your readers for the wonderful / 
help which has been given to the work here. Much as we appre: | 
ciate the material assistance, the moral encouragement we have | 
The difficulties in the work [ 
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only definite recommendation, apart from favouring the 
continuance of the Carlisle undertaking, is in par. 418 : 
“We think it desirable that public ownership should be 
applied elsewhere in circumstances which will submit the 
system to a further test both in a social and in a financial 
sense.” (The italics are mine). I hardly think this can 
correctly be described as “ coming down decisively in favour 
of public ownership.” The Majority Report does not even 
say that it is in favour of public ownership as a goal to be 
reached, but that for financial reasons progress to this must 
be gradual; it merely asks for a further test and even this 
tentative approval is disavowed by seven of the Commissioners. 
The main recommendation of the majority, i.e., appointment 
of National Licensing Commissioners, an increase of the 
compensation levy which together with borrowing on the 
security of the fund will, it is hoped clear ‘ redundancy ” 
in seven years, are all proposals for improving the system 
whilst leaving it in the hands of private enterprise and giving 
further security to the brewer ; a very different matter from 
your statement that “it ought not to be to any individual’s 
finaneial interest for a man to drink as much as half a pint of 
bitter ale.” 

The sole reason for my Minority Report was that, approach- 
ing the problem with an open mind, I became convinced that 
public ownership offers the only solution. I was thus in 
fundamental disagreement with the majority of my colleagues. 
Whether the particular scheme that I propose is, or is not, 
the best form of public ownership, is a matter for discussien, 
but if, as appears from your article, you agree with me that 
public ownership of the Drink Trade is desirable, I venture 
to sugge t that this will not be achieved by following the 
recommendations of the majority. These, apart from suggest- 
ing one more area for public ownership, will, over the rest of 
the country, further entrench the Trade under private owner- 
ship.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Suena D, Spon, 

Broomcroft, Ford Lane, Didsbury. 


TRAVEL MUST BE BOTH WAYS 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.| 

Sir,—Colonel Hutchison does well to stress the importance 
of travel as a corrective to parochial insularity. It is surely 
a paradox that a Government which insists that our problems 
can be solved only by international understandings should 
put obstacles in the way of foreign travel for our own people. 
It is idle to attempt any distinction between travel for 
pleasure and travel for any other purpose. All travel is for 
pleasure, or should be. ‘* All places that the eye of Heaven 
visits are to the wise man ports and happy havens.” All 
experience is potentially educative. The only form of tourism 
which may legitimately be deprecated is the practice of 
crossing the Channel to congregate with other Englishmen 
in hotels which adjoin a golf course or casino. 

Especially is travel to be encouraged among those of under- 
graduate age. One may have (as I have) the highest opinion 
of a public school education and still be ready to admit that 
its influence necessarily tends to be nationalistic. Perhaps 
one of the most obvious symptoms of nationalism in all 
countries is the attitude, conscious or sub-conscious, that 
foreigners are beings of a lower order—** foreign devils ” or 
“barbarians.” Such an attitude can be speedily corrected 
by first-hand contact, and I can testify as a public school 
master to the broadening effect of a Continental trip upon 
boys of the school-leaving age. 

As to the monetary argument, even our pre-occupied 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must have realized that by now 
there is nothing in it. 
us with enough spare cash to contemplate a visit to the 
Continent whether for winter sports or a tour of picture 
galleries or any other innocuous‘motive. Those few fortunate 
individuals who can afford a foreign holiday can apparently 
buy a Swiss holiday and at the same time help our own 
export trade. What more can a National Government 
desire ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

C. P. T, Wrinca. 

Union Society, Ouford, 


The tax collector has left very few of 


A CAMBRIDGE (?) POET 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—Your tribute to Calverley must have given universal 
pleasure to your public ; his centenary, if I may say so, has 
evoked no appreciation more genuine or acute. But may one 
reader, who yields to nobody in his loyalty to “€. S. C.,” 
venture to challenge two of the statements upon which your 
contributor insists? ‘* Calverley,” he says in one place, “ 
undeniably dated’; and in another, “ he became emphati- 
cally, almost aggressively Cantab.” These judgements are 
surely, to say the least of it, provocatively questionable ; at 
any rate, they invite reconsideration. 


is 


Calverley, it seems, is judged to be * dated,” because “ he 
was the product of a system of education once deemed in- 
fallible, but now fallen into sad disrepute,” in other words, 
“ the fine, old, fortifying, classical curriculum,” to which most 
public school men of fifty years ago were subjected. He was, 
indeed, the product, the fine flower, of that system, drawing 
from it, as your contributor well says, the best that it had to 
bestow ; but who will maintain that that system is out of 
date, or that the literature inspired by it lacks appeal to the 
present generation ? On the contrary, I should be prepared 
to argue that the delicate finish, urbane wit, and genial 
cynicism of Calverley’s verse were qualities especially germane 
to modern taste, and likely never to lose their attraction, 
where workmanship and literary ** breeding ” are appreciated 
at their proper worth. 

And, then, this wholesale absorption of Calverley into the 
Cambridge fold! Will Oxford endorse that claim without a 
protest ? Perhaps the problem might be restated in another 
form. Calverley may have been of Cambridge; but Blayds 
was Oxford to the core; and it was the Blayds element in 
Calverley that made Calverley the man he was. 

It was my privilege as a boy to listen to the legends of 
Blayds from a friend of my father, Henry Veitch, who played 
in the Oxford Cricket XIs of 1854-6, and had come up to 
Balliol, just after Blayds had changed his name, and migrated 
to Cambridge. To the Oxford men of that generation Blayds 
was essentially an Oxford hero, whose liveliest achievements 
and most brilliant flights of wit and faney were all associated 
with Carfax and the Broad. ‘The Calverley of Cambridge was 
to them an Ariel in the cloven pine; Blayds of Balliol had 
been free of the elements, and fearless of the storm. 

And is it not further true that the form of Calverley’s verse, 
steeped in classical example—the polished weapon of a wit 
trained in the making of elegiaes and iambics—is peculiarly 
true to the traditions of Oxford, even to the Oxford manner, 
not least perhaps in its indolent refusal to bow to the solemn- 
ities, or to make a serious matter at all of a life uncertain of its 
own destiny ? Oxford may share her Blayds with Cambridge 
without demur ; but Cambridge cannot be allowed to imprison 
Calverley in her University Museum.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Artuur Wave, 


CHILDLESS MARRIAGES 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The Archbishop of Canterbury’s pastoral letier on 
“ Christian Marriage ” contains much excellent advice. The 
Archbishop, however, seems to suggest that a deliberately 
childless marriage, if not actually sinful, is at least morally 
wrong. This suggestion requires examination. 

Surely a childless marriage is better than no marriage at all, 
The Archbishop does not condemn celibacy ; how then can he 
deprecate the next step beyond celibacy, which is the childless 
Many people for various reasons do not wish to 


marriage ? 
Should such people be denied the privilege of 


have children. 
Christian marriage ? 

So far as I know the Archbishop’s dictum, to which I have 
referred, is not supported by the Canon Law of the Church of 
England. I submit that many deliberately childless mar- 
riages bring great blessings not only to the parties concerned 
but also to the State (and to the Church if the parties belong 
to the Church) which must benefit by a happy marriage 
whether or not it brings offspring.—I am, Sir, &e., 

G. W. R. Tomson, 
Luw Society Hall, Chancery Lane, WC, 
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THE ISSUE IN INDIA 
[Vo the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—I propose to ask the Editor of the Speciator one or two 
questions which he ought to have asked himself before allowing 
the article “* The Issue in India ” to go to print. 

The first of these is simple. Assuming Lord Willingdon’s 
firm policy to be wrong, what does the Spectator suggest ? 
The Irwin policy of going hat in hand to Gandhi (who is 
probably a clever and unscrupulous lawyer-politician, not a 
fanatic at all) has had no results. Gandhi consented to a truce, 
an act which admitted that he was waging war on the King, 
@.e., committing High Treason, for after all a truce involves 
an antecedent state of war. The Government of India, 
foolishly as many think, consented, and kept their side of the 
bargain, The other side did not; they merely organised 
murder, Gandhi, while verbally dissociating himself from 
this, yet objected to the Government's measures to stop the 
murder campaign, which he said was a breach of the truce. 
What would the Spectator have the Government do? It 
would be interesting to know. 

The second, and more vital question is this. ‘* Congress * 
says the Spectator, ** represents, and will continue to represent 
a larger body of Indian opinion than any other organization.” 
I should like the Spectator’s authority for that. Has the Editor 
toured the remote villages, where reside the immense majority 
of the people of India? Does he know one or any of their 
dialects. Has he gone to them, talked over their fires, shared 
qheir meals, taken part in their sports, made friends with any 
of these millions ? Does he know anybody who has? I have 
done a little, a very little of this sort of thing. 


’ 


I know men who have done more, and they and I are 
ngreed that of these villagers, at least ninety per cent. of 
India’s population, the majority neither know nor care anything 
about Congress or Swaraj, and that most of those who do know 
object violently to the prospect of being ruled by the townsmen 
and Brahmins who are the main supporters of Congress. 
Further, they supply the physical force element which may 
“ause the pacifist Spectator to shudder, but might become a 
really serious element if used, and would be used if this class 
were really discontented. I ask, therefore, on what authority 
the Spectator makes this amazing pronouncement as to the 
representative capacity of Congress ? 

Lastly, and this question also is crucial. If our rule in India 
were really as unpopular as the Speciaior, and its allied Socialist 
periodicals, the Week End Review and Time and Tide, make out, 
surely we should have heard of it from this class, the majority 
of the Indian people, and a majority containing  suflicie t 
iirst-class fighting men, many of them armed and in our ser- 
vice, to sweep us out of India to-morrow. An Indian Mutiny 
of the old John Company army, chiefly Brahmins and 
Madrassis, we could, and did suppress. A modern mutiny of 
the northern fighting races would finish us at once. The fact 
that no such thing has occurred, or is within possibility as 
far as man can judge, is a pretty good comment on the alleged 
influence of Congress.—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. A. Hunr. 

Odin’s Raven, St. James's Road, Bexhill. 

!Vhe Spectator (which is not a Socialist periodical) did not 
say that Congress represented a majority of the people of 
India. It said that it represented a larger body of Indian 
opinion than any other organization, That is quite a different 


matter » facts. —EEp. Syectator.] 


MANCHURIA AND THE PUBLIC MIND 

[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir,—It is admittedly difficult to be as sorry for foreigners 
as one ought; and in the case of inhabitants of the Eastern 
ilemisphere (or natives, as we call them in this country) it is 
almost impossible. Even so, for anyone who, like myself, is 
newly returned from the scene of a Far Eastern crisis the tone 
of European comment on recent events in Manchuria is rich 
in unconscious humour. 

There is much argument as to the degree of praise or blame 
which the League of Nations has earned by her bearing in 
what is regarded as a * test case.” I have heard Englishmen 
attack (and even occasionally defend) the League with fervour, 
with prolixity, and often with acumen; but always, under- 


<<, 


lying either attack or defence, was a basic, preposterous, ani 
rather distressing incongruity. I do not myself know Tuc, 
about the League of Nations, but I take it that the Fealization, 
or even the attempted realization, of its ideals postulates tj, 
existence of a certain minimum of sympathy and understandizy a 
between its members. Of this, in the controversy aroused }y 
the League’s Manchurian policy, I have found no trg 
Developments at Geneva call forth from the man in the street 
hot words and high sentiments and are the indirect cause ¢ 
emotions ranging from anger to boredom. But the news fron 
Manchuria itself has provoked, in my hearing, no comme; 
which was not either callous or facetious or both.  Thely 
* Japs ” and these “* Chinks ” who are killing each other in thi) 
snows on the other side of the world might be a kind of comic: 
rather mischievous, little animal from the way we talk aboy)y 
them. In the attitude of the public and of the popular Pres) 
there is no hint of an admission that a bullet or a bereavemen! 
or exile may mean in Mukden what they meant in Flanders q|_ 
even (say) on the North-West Frontier. A certain unreality 
an air of the premature, must attach to our parochial pa. 
tisanship for or against the League while we express it in tong) 
which indicate that we have not yet taken sides with humanity, 
—I am, Sir, &e., Lecion, | 





THE FUTURE OF HITLERISM 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—The article entitled * The Future of Hitlerism,” in you 
issue of January 2nd, by Herr Georg Bernhard, closes with!” 
the words, * The world would be dealing a death blow tif 
RBrining’s Government if it tendered to Hitler its alms’) 
That is certainly true, but Hitler has no need to beg for the? 
alms of foreign countries in order to get to power. That state 
ment of Herr Bernhard will have little infiuenee on public 
opinion abroad with regard to Hitlerism:; for the time is past 
when the enemies of Hitler could successfully summon to thei) 
aid the help of foreigners against this great movement for 
German unity. The world is at last beginning to realize thata) 
strong German government which is willing and is authorize 
to answer with a plain * no ” instead of a forced “ yes ”’ in th 
international conferences will serve the peace of the worl) 
better than one which is driven from compromise to con: 
promise, and thus leaves out of consideration the most weighty . 
factor of German foreign policy, that of the ‘* Nazis.” 

Herr Bernhard, who is known in Germany as a fierce enemy} 
of National-Socialism, naturally cannot be expected to give 
an impartial judgement on this movement. It would hav 
been more correct to say : Hitler's party contains, apart from 
some indifferent representatives of all classes—which are to kk 
found in every country and party—the really active, vigorou | 
and constructive minds of all classes of the German population. | 
This latter section constitutes the backbone of the party and/ 
will be its mainstay when it enters into power. Hitler’s party 
is not a party of mere opportunists, but the political expression 
of a great spiritual revolution of the German people.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Emin Eunricu, 

83 Sandford Road, Bromley, Kent, 
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JIS THE POST OFFICE EFFICIENT? 

[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] i 

Sin,—Under the 
dated December 


above title appeared an article in your issue 
26th, 1921. The smug complacency of this! 
article is exasperating. 'To begin with: ask anyone you meet, 


as I have done to-day, what the Post Office stands for, and vou 


will receive in answer, as I did: ‘* Letters, of course.” 


tuous wave of the pen. 


If I had received from any grocer or baker the bad service 1 
have suffered from at the hands of the Post Office, I should [ 
long ago have withdrawn my custom, There is no choice about | 


the sending of letters. But your contributor claims that most 
complaints are about the telephone service. If he would 
know why there are not more complaints about letters, the 
reason is quickly given: it is—anybody who has once had 
reason to complain about some undelivered letter, who has 
had to fill in answers to futile questions in the complaint 
form, knows by sad experience that it is not worth while.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Edinburgh, 


ONE WHO MAS SUFFERED. 






Youre 
contributor dismisses the subject of letters with a contemp:/ 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Seecrxror.] 
sir, —I have been amazed by the letter which appears in the 
correspondence eclumns of your last number above the name 
of the M.P. for East Dorset. The Spectator is informed that 
Australia is a staunch and hearty customer of the Mother 
Country. It is strange that a country which imposes a sixty 
per cent. tariff on all British goods, as well as foreign, should be 
compared to Denmark, which is an entirely Free Trade 
country with a (natural) strong commercial connexion with 
Great Britain. Why we should be expected to damage our 
own trade by tariffs in order to favour a commercially 
antagonistic state at the expense of one which imposes no 
trade barriers seems beyond all explanation. 

Finally, it might interest Mr. Hall Caine to learn that, as a 
result of the Abnormal Imports Act, which he no doubt wel- 
comes as a step in the proper Protectionist direction, the 
vigorous campaign for inercased imports from Great Britain 
which had been organized by the Danish Export Company has 
been completely suspended. So successful had this campaign 
in fact been that the regular steamship line from Great Britain 
to Denmark had been unable to cope with the increased traffic. 
Now this has come to a complete standstill, and great harni 
has been done both to the prosperity of Denmark and Great 
Britain. What a triumph for economic nationalism !—I am, 
Sir, Xc., C. H. D. Howarp. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


THE B.B.C. AND NOVELS 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sirn,—Mr. Edward Mousley’s letter under this heading, i: 
your issue of January 9th, appears to me to contain severs 
statements which can be accepted only in the light of theiz 
own categorical dogmatism. ‘That the B.B.C. is a State 
concern no one will deny ; but that a State concern should 
refrain from committing itself on anything which could be 
regarded as controversial in another State department appears 
to be an assumption for which the basis is obscure. 

The foundation of his argument is indeed that he considers 
that any influence which the B.B.C. might have on a con- 
temporary tendency in literature would of necessity be bad. 
In point of fact it would, as far as the artist is concerned, be 
non-existent ; and, in its relation to the reading public, at 
any rate as likely to be beneficial as otherwise. Whether 
the “ right of reply * after which he appears to hanker is for 
the writer or for the public he does not make clear. Perhaps 
in his Utopia may be reproduced the unparalleled 
opportunity provided for bludgeoning the reviewer that is 
present in our glorious daily Press. His critical comments 
on D. H. Lawrence and Mr. Huxley do not appear to have any 
very direct bearing on the question. That he agrees with 
Mr. Middleton Murry in describing Lawrence as * a 
seems to indicate that his conception of the artist is a person 


t 
i 
A 


no artist 


who sits resigned to his fate in a tower of isolation crocheting 
fantasies out of the exiguous skeins of his imagination; and 
* 39 


his censure of Mr. Huxley as not having ** arrived anywhere 
is merely a piece of gratuitous belittlement. Both, inciden- 
tally, are beside the point. If the B.B.C. not to 
permitted through the medium of their reviewers to criticize 
contemporary literature they will be compelled to fall back 
on the classics (from whose “ indecency ” they will be pre- 
served through the anaesthetie of age) or on the admirable 
products of that other State concern, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Oflice.—I am, Sir, &e., AUTOLYCUS, 


are he 


-é 


EROS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sirn,—Now that Eros, bowstring and all, will soon be pirouet ting 
—we hope for good—over the nave of our world, could not a 
determined effort to pronounce his name correctly be made 
by the thousands who possess the necessary knowledge ? To 
hear the ineffably delicious és corrupted tato the utterly 
to cause—an acute 
to anyone who has touched the fringe of Greek 
has only gained such 


misleading jpos causes—or ought pany 
A pronuncia- 
tion meaning * belonging to spring ” 
deplorably wide currency because some peopie are afraid they 


may sound pedantie by speaking correctly. Even the B.B.C. 


announcers suffer from this diffidence! Away with “of 
spring,” however apparently appropriate, and give back to us 
the authentic “love.” Thus misused the no less lovely jpes 
incurs the danger of seeming a cacophonous interloper.— I am, 
Sir, &c., VYVYAN ADAMS, 

3 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


The Brynmawr Appeal List 


Total acknowledged in the Spectator of January 9th was 
£1,145 12s. 8d. 
M. G., 


Le ast €&. Miss Helen Sain 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Sreeraron,” Jant liry, 1832. 


ARY 


Presents TO Pusriic SERV NTs. 

to | servants seem to be getting into fashion. Lhe 
band of the Dublin theatre have presented their leader, Mr. W, 
Penson, with an elegant chased snuff-box, “‘ as a token of respect ;*? 
and Captain Polhili, of Drury Lane, has presented Mr. Wallack, his 
stage manager, with a handsome silver salver, “as a testimony of hig 
We admire these tokens and testimonies exceedingly. As 
we have a numerous company to manage, and a band to lead which is 
by no means easily kept either to tune or time,—and as, by their 
joint acknowledgment, our labours and suecess are equally meri- 
torious and remarkable,—we entertain a certain hope that a snutibox 
or two and half a dozen of handsome silver salvers will make their 
way tine morning during the ensuing to No. 9 
{| Wellington Street! We will write the address ourselves. 


Presents to public 


esteem.” 


some session 


HIBERNIAN Fiiecnr. 

A ease was about to be tried on Wednesday at the Old Bailey, 
but was stopped from the incapacity of the prosecutor to spell his 
own name, “ Duigman.” Mr. Charles Philips was counsel for the 
After a considerable discussion, the Judge, Mr. Sergeand 


prisone Fe. 
Arabin, said——* Well, then, we must have a fresh indictment ; 


but L hope that tho Irishmen will in future learn how to spell 
their names properly. To which Mr. Phillips responded—* And, 
my Lord, I hope that in future, those who have iaken everything from 
the Trish will find sehools and provide teachers to instruct them.” 
What may be the amount of Mr. Charles Phillips’s losses by thag 
wholesale plunderer Saxon England ? 
(PPLES. 
On Tuesday list, eight apples, called Roundtops, measuring trom 
two to three inches in cireurnference, were gathered from @ tree ag 


Adber, Marston, Somerset, 


hear 
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““Spectator’’ Competitions 
RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries roust be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 
words must be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at tho 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. ‘The judge reserves the 
right to print or quote from any entry. ‘The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 40 
(Award to be made by “ Carp.”’) 


A prize of £2 2s, is offered for the best rendering of 
any Shakespearean lyric in the form and idiom of the 
modern dance song. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, January 18th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
January 30th, 1922. 


Competition No. 41 (Ser py “ Duct”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a new and true story of a 
bird or birds, told in not more than 150 words. 
Intries must be received not later than Monday, January 25th, 


1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
February 6th, 1932. 


The result of Competition No. 89 will appear in our 
next issue. 


. ° a 

Limerick Competition No. 11 
A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator, The eleventh 
of these competitions closes on Monday, January 25th, 
1932, Entries should be marked on the envelope 
** Limerick No. 11.” 

The result. of the ninth of these competitions will be 
announced in our next issue. 

[It is requested that to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, wien possible, be submitted on 
posteards. | 


Report of Competition No. 38 


(Report AND AWARD By “ DUGLI.”’) 
A prize of £2 2s. was offered for a New Year’s resolution or 
set of resolutions made in rhyme. ‘The resolutions were not 
necessarily to be the competitors’ own, but might be those 
they would like to suggest to others. No entry might execed 
24 lines. 

If our competitors’ resolutions are being kept there must 
have been a run on alarum clocks all over the British Isles, 
for about two-thirds of them begin with a determination to 
get up early. ‘The clocks would nave to be of British manu- 
facture : : 

“Vil spend vast sums I can’t afford, 
On goods that don’t come from abroad,” 
says Mrs. T. A. Lewis, one of many competitors who resolve 
to “ buy British.” 

H. Howard May’s entry is short and very neat : 

* Bite off more than you can chew, and chew it, 
Pian out more than you can do, and do it. 

Hitch your wagon to a star. 

Keep your seat, and there you are !”” 

“ 'Through’s * ** Resolutions of Young Hopeful” go with 
an excellent swing. Helen Ix. Mundy is good with the resolu- 
tions of a typist who will: 

“preet with smiles instead of frowns, 
‘The many olfice ups and downs.” 

W. Hodgson Burnett is going to be ** courteous and polite ” 
to the voice from the telephone exchange. ‘* Aros” is one of 
many who have resolved to enjoy paying the Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer. 

The prize of £2 2s. is awarded to G. H. Woolley, 8 The 
Woodlands, London Road, Harrow. 

The following, in addition to those already mentioned, are 
Highly Commended :—M. L. Watts, L. M. R., Miss Rosa Vine, 
J. H., Lorenzo, and A. H. Vernéde. 


THE WINNING “ RESOLUTIONS FOR 1932.” 
A thousand pointing spectres round me rise 


in token of last year’s resolves forgot. 


’ 


Shall | ones more some cold perter tion prize, 
and vow the path of virtue for :ny lot ? 





. 
Vow “ pore the page of Adler, Jung and Froud 
to know each urge, o’ercome each inhibition, 
become a vegetarian ; and avoid 
by Lenten discipline my soul’s perdition ? ” 
O Nineteon Thirty Two, you Leap Year, come, 
and Pil your motto take of care-free joy, 
and with it face the threats to hearth and home 
which armaments, finance, Swaraj employ. 
I’m glad the year has one more day for laughter, 
Let no glum face of mine sour life hereafter. 
G. H. Wootrtsy, 
Highly Commended : 
Here are the things I mean to do 
(With luck) in 1932. 
Lil rise benignant, wise and strong 
Before the second breakfast gong. 
And, if the morn be not too murk, 
Will strive to do a spot of work, 
*Ere the impatient clocks suggest a 
Light luncheon and a short siesta. 
Til struggle with my dull routine, 
Till 4 or even 4.15. 
And hie me straight to home and grub 
(After a flutter at the Club), 
For dinner I will be content 
With seven courses (six in Lent). 
Pil smoke (for I have high ideals) 
Only before and after meals. 
And (barring whisky and champagne) 
From wine and spirits I'll refrain. 
My spouse shall have the final word, 
Save when I’m certain she has erred. 
True to the ancient apophthegm, 
Ll! be in bed by 2 a.m. 
And, if I'm very, very ill, 
Pl let @ lawyer draft my Will. 
A. H. Vernips, 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 8 


Tue most popular subjects this week were the Letter fron) 


Paris, Parking Underground, and Housekeeping in New York. 


The prize of £1 1s. is awarded to Guy Innes, 37 Holland) 


Park Avenue, W. 11. 
The following are Highly Commended :—*t Damon,” ** Ara: 


mon,” M. L. Watts, Jocelyn C. Lea, J. L. Cather and M. (C.F 


Sharpe. 
THE WINNING LIMERICK. 
Nores oF THE WEEK: BASEMENT DWELLINGS 
(page 869, December 26th), 
Let’s hope an intelligent Press’ll 
Show strong disposition to wrestle 
For the steady replace- 
Ment of Westminster base- 
Ments so largely extolled by Lord Jessel. 


Some Highly Commended Entries : 
CUNARDER 534 (page 868). 
“The company’s bound to discard her,” 
Yoy say of the monster Cunarder, 
And asked why they’re off it 
Explain there’s no profit, 
But prophe-sigh times will be harder. 


‘ 


Dawon, 
Artists IN Parts: A LETTER FROM Parts (page 879). 
If a nude’s worth a cut from the brisket, 
Or draped, an additional biscuit, 
Can we manage between us 
A fully clothed Venus 
And charge seven courses ? We'll risk it. 
M. L. Warts. 
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CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


Tue Editor of the Spectator offers a first prize of {10 tos, 
and a second prize of £5 5s. for a short story of not more 
than 1,500 words, written in English. Entries should be 
typed or Jegibly written on one side of the paper only, and 
should reach the Editor not later than February st, 1932. 
Envelopes should be clearly marked “ Christmas Competi- 
tion,” ‘The result will be announced in our issue of March sth. 

No stories can be returned. ‘The winning two entries will, 
i! of sufficient merit, be published in the Specfasor. 
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’ An English Lady in Chinese Turkestan. By Lady Macartney. 
2 (Benn. 10s. 6d.) , 

British Far Eastern Policy. 3 By R. Stanley McCordock, Ph.D. 
‘ (New York: Columbia University Press. London: King. 
3 24s.) 
> Confucius 
; Paul. 6s.) 

Japan. By Dr. I. Nitobe. 
| 4 Wanderer in Indo-China. 
; 15s.) 
" Tue first, third and fourth books in this list represent studies 
' of a lifetime: the second is the outcome of extensive and 

eareful research : the last comprises the descriptions and re- 
© flections of an experienced but go-lightly globe-trotter. Is it 
c permissible to deal with them in a single review ? One may 
test the question not only by reference to the conditions of 
modern book production, which make it impossible to assign 
space in proportion to labour, but by the presence or absence 
of some unifying element in the books concerned. As regards 
no doubt. The Far Eastern 
World differs in so many ways from our own that studies of 
Each of these books is a pre- 
sentation of some of the many facets which characterize the 
fact. Lady Macartney’s mode of travel, for instance, ‘ was 
just the same as it had been in the days when Marco Polo 
passed through these parts ”—IXashgar—* on his way to the 
Court of Kublai Khan in the thirteenth century.”  ‘ Men 
and boys have their heads shaved, and they always wear a cap 
of some description, it being considered rather a disgrace to be 
seen with the head uncovered : men, women and children and 
even small babies sleep with their caps on.” “A girl is 
married at twelve, and by the time she is twenty-five she 
looks an old woman, has probably been married several times 
and has a large family.”? To ensure her confinement being easy, 
as the time draws near, she consults a magician or witch 
doctor. He makes her whirl round and round a pole in the 
centre of the room, while he chants incantations to the accom- 
paniment of a drum beaten by a boy who is his pupil. None 
of these oddities, it will be agreed, resemble our civilization, 
though there is one (noted on page 121) which does—namely, 
that the women’s finger nails are coloured scarlet. 

In Chinese Turkestan the only other foreigners of political 
importance besides ourselves have been the Russians, our 
presence there being largely due to our desire to insulate India 
from contact with Russia. Lady Macartney brings out this 
fact, but her entertaining book derives little of its interest 
from politics. In Professor MeCordock’s we are steeped in 
politics. His book, as already indicated, is an elaborate 
piece of research amongst the documents—only recently made 
available —of one of the most confused and cynical periods in 
international history, the period when China was_ being 
“opened up.” To the specialist the book, with its elaborate 
footnotes and bibliography, is valuable: the general reader 
will require courage to read it all, and may, perhaps, be for- 
given if he feels a certain amount of irritation (as, indeed, the 
specialist may) at a detachment which insists upon trying to 


Life in the 


Far Away and Long Ago. By W.H. Hudson. With wood engrav- 
ings by Erie Fiteh Daglish and an introduction by R. B. 
Cunningham Graham. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


and Confucianism. By Richard Wilhelm. (Kegan 


(Benn. 18s.) 


By Hermann Norden. (Witherby. 


Tus new edition of Hudson’s Far Away and Long Ago, ilius- 
trated with characteristic woodcuts by Mr. Daglish—delightful 
hings to examine at leisure—gives one a good excuse to re- 
read the book. It first appeared in 1918, and ever since my 
mind has been revisited by a series of rich scenes, personalities, 
and even such vague influences as atmospheres and sensa- 
tions, all of which have come floating out of Hudson’s magic 
pages. The recurrence is like the thistledown described by 
him. Every autumn great clouds of it banked up before 
the wind and drifted across the treeless pampas, flashing 
silver-grey in the sunshine. Just as autumnal and faery- 
melancholy are these recollections with which this man’s 
descriptive genius impressed us twelve A 
second reading of the book has added to the store, and altered 
nothing of those already retained. Things, places, people, 
animals and above all, the birds, had been forgotten by the 


years ago. 


The Far Eastern World 


preserve ethical balance even during the crisis of 1900, the 
Siege of Peking and the taking of the Taku Forts (p. 332). 
Both general reader and specialist may think, too, that if the 
author’s judiciousness had admitted of eclecticism in quoting 
authorities, a sharper and, on the whole, a more reliable 
picture would have resulted. It is certain, for instance, that if 
the Chinese had been less contemptuous of the West the 
process of ** opening up ” would have employed less predatory 
and less punitive methods. One of the tragedies of history has 
been that dissimilar civilizations, one calling itself Christian 
and the other Confucian, should have failed for so long to 
recognize what is admirable in each. ‘To-day, through books 
like the late Protessor Wilhelm’s, they are beginning to. ‘ If 
we seek,” he says in the short one before us, ‘‘ the central 
concept which crystallizes the doctrines of Confucius in the 
oldest sources we find the idea of mankind, humanity, hu- 
manitarianism, kindness, morality, or however we choose to 
translate the expression jen.” Elsewhere, as the translators 
of these essays, G. H. and A. P. Daton note, the Professor 
uses for jen “ love.” Unfortunately for us this central con- 
cept has been closely linked with anether, that of li, or 
courtesy, comprising ‘ not merely eustomz and practice, but 
the correct expression of a corresponding inner attitude. 
... + For Confucius beautiful manners are the correct ex- 
pression of beautiful inner impulses. Correct form is, there- 
fore, something which in its very fundamentals is artistic.” 
In “ manners makyth man” we have a comparable idea, but 
one which never acquired comparable scope or influence. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that in China form 
everything, but it is no exaggeration to say that, up to the 
nineties of last century, it counted for so much as to obscure 
content, beth from ourselves who were always asking for 
realities and being, as we thought, humbugged with verisimili- 
tude, and from the Chinese, who might have believed in our 
sincerities if only we could have made them seem less crude. 


Is 


How the Japanese, helped by being a smaller and more 
closely knit folk, and (as 1 think) by the invention of kana 
forty-seven letters which replaced large numbers of Chinese 
ideograms—effected the compromises and adaptations with 
which the Chinese are now struggling, Dr. Nitobe shows in his 
Japa. His admirable book, if to some extent a recapitulation 
of well-known facts, is a very clear restatement of them, the 
later chapters which deal with modern problems, amongst 
them the vital one of the country’s food supply, are par- 
ticularly helpful. These problems, if in practice difficult, are 
theoretically straightforward, so that he who runs may read. 
Yet, closing the book in full appreciation of Japan’s approxima- 
tion to our own ways of life, we remain conscious of the 
difference which Bushido still represents. Not the least inter- 
esting of Dr. Nitobe’s pages are those in which he explains 
Bushido (pp. 352-362). In Mr. Norden’s book we rush about, 
Indo-China, not unprofitably, in some places exhilaratingly 
and always with a camera which helps to make our expeditions 
worth while. EK. Manico Guin. 


Golden Age 


hundred ; but the loss was due to one’s own indolence. Hudson 
had set them in his book vividly enough ; 
graph, a dozen pages; but always direct and simple. 


a word, a para- 


How did he acquire this power of almost supernatural 
vision ; a sense of actuality as concrete as the living world on 
which it fed? Nobody can say. It was a God-given faculty, 
exercised from the moment he peered over the edge of the 
cradle. Unconsciously—if anything written by this consum- 
mate artist could be unconscious—he betrays the working of 
this abnormal power at an early age; 

‘* Very, very early in my boyhood,” he says, “‘ I had acquired the 
habit of going about alone to amuse myse!f in my own way, and 
it was only after years, when my age was about twelve, that my 
mother told me how anxious this singularity in me used to make her. 
She would miss me when looking out to see what the children wero 
doing, and I would be ealled and searched for, to be found hidden 
away somewhere in the plantation. Then she began to keep an eye 
on ime, and when I was observed stealing off she would secretly 
follow and watch mo, standing motionless among the tall weeds or 
under the trees by the half-hour, staring at vacancy. This distressed 
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her very much; then to her great relief and joy she discovered that 
i was there with a motive which she could understand and appre- 
ciate ; that I was watching some living thing, an insect perhaps, 
but oftener a bird—a pair of little scarlet flycatchers building a nest of 
lichen on a peach tree, or some such beautiful thing. And as she 
loved all living things herself she was quite satisfied that I was not 
going queer in my head, for that was what she had been fearing.” 
That habit of standing in front of the object until the 
memory had mastered it in every detail remained with 
Hudson all his life. More than half a century later the same 
child, now a tall, gaunt and grizzled figure, could be seen 
standing and staring at a tree trunk in Richmond Park, 
Small wonder that with such a practice, so constant, so native, 
the man was incapable of vague or fine writing, or of these 
sentimental generalizations to which pantheistic town- 
dwellers are prone ! 

It was thus that he got his descriptive simplicity of style, 
apparently so spontaneously that even fellow-craftsmen were 
beguiled into envy. Mr. Cunningham Graham, in his preface 
to this new edition, confesses that : 

* For long, both I and a more competent authority, Joseph Conrad, 
were both deceived. Conrad who wrote in drops of blood arising 
from the fibres of his soul, has often envied Hudson’s ‘ damned 
facility.’ I also used to think that he sat down and wrote, without 
erasure, till the maid in his dingy lodgings looked in and, holding 
the door in a red, grimy hand, said: * Mr. ’Udson, sir, yer supper’s 
gettin’ cold” I had forgotten Byron’s dictum, that ‘your easy 
writing makes your damned hard reading.’ When Hudson had 
departed, to join his old horse Zango in Trapalanda . . . I saw some 
of his manuscripts. Scored and re-scored, they looked like an etching 
by Muirhead Bone of some great building in construction, with its 
tiers of scaffolding.” 

In these two quotations we have a medallion illustrating 
cause and effect. Hudson, having looked so closely, seen so 
much, and remembered with such passionate intensity, found 
that when he tried to convey his riches in literary form he was 
confronted by the curious—-and terrible—paradox that what 
an artist knows most, and feels most, is also the most elusive 
of expression. But when the struggle has been made, how 
well worth while is the result; for there lies represented the 
tangible, the sensuous, the fruits of real knowledge. 

Kar Away and Long Ago represents such a strugele. Though 
Hudson says that he wrote it down during a six weeks’ illness, 
at the dictation of a sort of trance in which he saw the whole 
of his.childhood reopened in an amazing breadth and fulness, 
yet we know that the technique at his command was the 
reward of a long life spent in looking at the object and in 
striving through anguish to reproduce with impersonal and 
disinterested fidelity every detail and every significance of 
what he had seen. How marvellously he succeeded we may 
see from this book, written as he suggests at fever heat, but 
read as a work of calm and serene innocence, moving at that 
elegiac pace with which childhood loves to loiter, as though 
reluctant to leave the sources of life, or to turn its back on 
those “clouds of glory” with which its first contemplation 
of the world is invested. Strange aflinity between the eradlc 
and the grave! 

It is impossible for a critic to describe the fulness, the 
bouquet conveyed by Hudson. He sees again with the eyes 
of infaney, and shows his home, his family, neighbours, and 
the limited environment to which a child is restricted : 
limited in extent, but how infinite in content ! The food, the 
dress, the idiosyncrasies of those picturesque, superstitious 
und bloodthirsty gauchos, all are reproduced in these pages, 
together with something more vast and elusive. One begins 
to feel, after the passage of only a few of the neighbourly 
details, a presence behind the individuals and the localities. 
It is the personality of a great Continent, the sun-drenched, 
quiet, eternal pampas spread between two oceans, edged by 
snow-clad Andes, and crossed by some of the greatest river, 
in the world, a land teeming with life and light, with cruelty 
and destruction ; a force so powerful that it dominated all 
who came adventuring there, changing Englishman, old 
Spanish hidalgo, Scottish Covenanter into a race peculiarly its 
own, a race half maddened by some secret of nature unknown 
to the rest of humanity. Hudson was born there, and he had 
this secret cold at his heart. It touches all his work with 2 
quality of isolation, so that even when he wrote about spar. 
rows in the London parks, we read what he has to say, and feel 


ai twinge of unfamiliar terror, Rrewarp Cnurcy 


eee 
. This s 
The Proper Study of Mankind geno 
Psycho-Analysis and Neuroses. By Dr. Hans Von Hattingly 2 id 
(Daniel. 7s. 6d.) — 
Abnormal Psychology. By H. L. Hollingworth. (Methuen, | —_.. 
Civilization. By George A. Dorsey. (Hamilton. 15s.) pce 
su ° 
Dr. Hans Von HarrincBerc’s book contains much that; Possil 
exceedingly valuable, but it is rendered all but inaccesgiy aie 
by the obscurantism or incompetence of his translator, |{ third | 
high time somebody protested against the indiscriminate y respec 
of jargon, whether artistic, legal, medical, or of any kin airily 
The work of Eddington and Jeans and Julian Hing note 
has shown that it is possible to put even the most recondi pictur 
matters into intelligible English. What on earth is gain§) oq h 
by talking of ‘the morbid polypragmasia of the hysterical” lively 
Or by writing like this: Hear¢ 


“Tn the language of the libido theory—into which we will mie 
here enter in detail, because this theoretically fundamental oq) 
struction (especially in Schilder’s exposition) is therapeutical” 











unimportant—this means : In psychosis the libido cathexis of objeg, — 
is lacking.” 

, . _— P 5 . CowB 
Very often this jargon-obscurity (if I may coin a term on thy cited 
lines of the treatise under review) is complicated by she!” on m 
clumsiness in the use of ordinary words. Here is an exampk)_ ies 
The meaning is clear enough, but you can imagine what ful Sas ¢ 

— * a as 

the reader has when a sentence of similar construction jj dite 
cluttered up with a few five-syllable double-deckers andj gueri 

eet 

bracket or so: are ( 
“Thus an educated woman of good average intelligence ha Jibert 
always been forbidden by her father, to whom she was conscious) aap 
: At ‘ee clear 
and yet more unconsciously, strongly attached, and who had bel” t 
dead for several years, to read newspapers.” B prot 
: . : _ rules 
This seems like nagging, but a valuable book has been mat) jo. 
: . = a ‘s 

quite needlessly forbidding to the reader. The chapter a) jnow 
Ambivalence and Anxiety, and that which follows it, are th’ 4inet 
best of the kind that Ihave read. The exposition of Freudia)— gax¢ 
doctrine is excellent, and Dr. Von Hattingberg’s own conti! tory 
bution is most suggestive as a basis for future investigation) and 
and treatment. you 
Professor Hollingworth’s book follows it in amusin) — yjok 
sequence, for he is definitely hostile to psycho-analvtic tech) start 
nique, and, by choosing his examples, he makes a very goo) Yet 
case for his views. There is no doubt that many analysts arf Con 
persons with no sense of humour who will make any evidence! the 
and any symbol serve their purpose. Professor Hollingworth” our 
makes hay of the celebrated ** Linconor Bay” case, and wisely) Sow 
points out that the fact that a cure was effected does not in) Pre; 
the least mean that the diagnosis was correct. ‘* The succes)’ Gen 
of a technique has no bearing on its systematic descriptive) for 
validity.” Still, despite his assertion to the contrary, Pro’ of \ 
fessor Hollingworth has chosen his cases unfairly : and | Gua 


respectfully suggest to him that the occasional absurdities o! M 


its exponents do not necessarily have any bearing on the “ sys} typ 
tematic descriptive validity” of psycho-analytic technique’ boo 
But Professor Hollingworth is not merely a destructive critic) goo 
His book is a full exposition of the present state of investiga} kin 
tion into abnormal psychology, from the psychological rather whi 
than the psychiatric point of view. It is based upon wit sist 
reading and much practical knowledge, and is full of acute No; 
criticism. Particularly acute is the suggestion that the organ} int 


inferiority so much stressed by Adler in his theory of neurose "“¢ 


is casual, not causal: a symptom only, part of the general con 
inferior heredity postulated for neurotics by Rozanoff. 0! nin 
contemporary psychologists, McDougall and Rivers come it the 
for the largest share of discussion in this excellent and stimu cro 
jating account. to 

Seared of anthropology, reader? Reckon it makes heavy} Go 
reading ? Wrong again! Here’s Doc. Dorsey, ready to} Th 
take you by the arm right now, and tell you just all about that of 
eute 17P animal man. The slap-on-the-back approach has,{_ br: 
no doubt, its advantages. It enables Dr. Dorsey to be forcible,| nig 
Jucid, and witty. His huge book (very well printed and pro- Gc 
duced, by the way) is, like many American ladies, ‘* easy to look | bo 
at.” It is when one begins to look a little closer that a note we 
of uncasiness sounds in the mind. | TT 

“Look at that crowd of dusky natives dancing and crowding fec 
round a human torso roasting on the grill. Human sacrifice, magic co 


power, superstition ? Not necessarily : they may be dancing tor 


’ 


sheer joy, working up an appetite for a gorge.’ 
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This sounds nice and common-sensible: new light on thé 
dansant. But picturesque phrasing has its drawbacks. 


“Tn their fundamental doctrine, and as their chief weapon, 
the Jesuits turned a very old and very human dogma to religious 
ends. All’s fair in love or war, said the world ; all's fair in religion, 
gaid the Jesuit. Use strategy, lie, cheat, deceive, split hairs, be 
subtle. Victory is not to be won by love, but by craft and guile.” 


kind 
attinghe 


uen, Jj 


h that Possibly Dr. Dorsey is not so strictly impartial as we might 
Access wish, Perhaps, too, he is not always strictly logical. The 
Pie third paragraph on page 209 may be open to question in this 
nate respect. Maybe he dismisses certain small matters a trifle 
ny Kin airily, without having understood their significance : as in his 
he, W) note on the couvade. Still, there is no denying that he is 
a picturesque, and in his account of the development of surgery 





iS gaines 


and hospital efficiency his methods are seen at their best. A 
terical"y 


lively, erudite, provocative book: but I prefer Mr. Gerald 
Heard. 


Soldier of Fortune 

Memoirs of a Soldier of Fortune. 
(Wright and Brown. 21s.) 

Cowsoy, cattle-rustler, miner, explorer, soldier of fortune, 
guerilla chief in the Mexican revolution, officer in the Turkish 
army during the war, and exiled from Venezuela since 1901— 
these varied careers are a hint of the life General Nogales 
has every right to boast about. The word Venezuela is the 
clue to it all: the descendants of the Haneros who made 
gucrilla war under Paez and Bolivar against the Spaniards 
are dedicated to anarchy, horses and the sacred cause of 


By General Rafael de Nogales. 


nee hil Jiberty. We English must be forgiven if only the horses are 
ad be _ clear to us through the ideological smoke. General Nogales 
protests that his exile from Venezuela by the “ tyrant” who still 
_ rules that country, explains everything, and particularly why 
n Mack 3 he, Nogales, is a soldier of fortune and not ‘‘an inveterate and 
ter 0 - incurable international military hobo.” Here again the dis- 
— th tinction is too subtle for the great season-ticket holding Anglo- 
eudia” Saxon public ; and if we have read our South American his- 
conti! tory from Prescott to Edwards, our Cunninghame Graham, 
igatic’ and the novelists like Guzman, Gallego and Rivera, of the 
_| younger school, the distinction disappears. These men like 
musty’ violence at all times, and the sacred cause of liberty has a 
“ tech startling way of becoming the sacred cause of despotism. 
y gon Yet if General Nogales would be a problem to Disarmament 
sts at Conferences, he would, we imagine, retire in disgust before 
idene| the chemical atrocities and the mass murder which threaten 
worthy our more “* enlightened ” civilization—retire to some luxuriant 
Wisely South American state where a gentleman may dynamite his 
not it! President decently and with cleanliness. It is possible that 
— General Nogales has a secret desire to do this anyway, 
‘iptiv for he began his actjve career by insulting the President 
, Pr} of Venezuela and by conspiring to blow up the President of 
and If Guatemala. 
‘ies ol/) = Mr. Cunninghame Graham describes men of the Nogales 
“ sys| type infinitely better than they describe themselves. This 
nique} book, though vigorously written, and in spite of one or two 
critic good passages, has not the stature of its author. It is the 
stig} kind of book which moves one to murmur “ Liar ” at passages 
athe} = which sound like pure Hollywood, but whose naiveté and con- 
Wide sistency oblige one to take back the accusation. For General 
acute) Nogales is certainly not a liar. The most convincing and 
orgali interesting episode in the book begins with an account of 
Loses “eattle-rustling ” operations on the Mexiean border and 
neral concludes with the adventures of a guerilla band at the begin- 
, & ning of the Mexican revolution. The “* rustlers ” did not know 
ne in the revolution had broken out, but under Nogales’ command 
Limu: crossed the border and drove off a quantity of cattle belonging 
to the governor of the province. It was robbery, but the 
eavy| Governor himself had acquired the cattle by doubtful means. 
y tof The description of how the “ rustlers” evaded the pursuit 
that of the Mexican “ Rurales,” and obliterated and replaced the 
has} brands on the cattle by the light of fires in a lonely cafion at 
‘ible, night, will remain in a reader’s memory for long. Later the 
pro-| Governor and Nogales met on the plains, each with his 
look = bodyguard, and an amazing dialogue took place. The upshot 
note} was that Nogales and his men had to scatter and _ fly. 
There is a curious note about the security a pursued man 
ding feels under the open sky—one of the many that make the book 
Agi convincing. 
i General Nogales writes a strange Americanized English 
F 





which is well adapted to catch these pioneer scenes. This one 
is particularly pleasing with its pungency : 

“ By spreading out his chips—for Garrete was of a generous 
disposition, ever ready to grub-stake an honest desert-rat—the 
taciturn, grey-eyed former greenhorn gambler suddenly became— 
over night, so to say—-the master mind and biggest miaing operates 
that Nevada has had since the Comstock days.” 








Our conception of the active, fighting life have been muddied 
in recent years by reading the exploits of the gangsters, a mean- 
spirited unheroic band battening on a raw civilization. It is 
necessary to wipe out all such impressions from the mind before 
reading General Nogales. His is an entirely different type. 
He is a soldier of the Spanish kind, a guerilla leader before all 
else and with a great tradition behind him. 

When his band held up a train in Mexico, they paid for the 
provisions they took; when he put himself at the head of his 
Indians, he told them stories by the camp fire, to capture their 
imaginations and their confidence. Such incidents, as all who 
know their Spain and Spanish America, will testify, are of the 
genuine and lordly tradition of those countries. General 
Nogales may have set out to make his fortune, but it would be 
surprising if he had made a penny, and his anonymous bio- 
grapher’s remark that he may yet finish up before a firing 
squad with a cigarette in his mouth, is theatrical prophecy — 
but, if realized, it would be in the tradition, too. 

V. S. Prrrcuerr. 


The Alpine Spirit 


constituting the outlines of a 
By Douglas Fawcett. (Mac- 


The Zermatt Dialogues: 
Philosophy of Mysticism. 
millan. £1 Is.) 

“Tire time is come,” wrote St. Peter, “ that judgment must 
begin at the house of God.” Though the Prince of the Apostles 
is hardly an authority to whom Mr. Douglas Fawcett would 
appeal, he too aspires to judge, and in some degree to under- 
stand, the home and focus of Reality. Ten years ago he pub- 
lished a remarkable essay on * Divine Imagining ” in which 
his metaphysie was sketched out. Now, after prolonged 
meditation, he puts forward in the shape of informal dialogues, 
some of the conclusions at which he has arrived ; and meets the 
objections which thinkers of other types might urge against 
them. He lives much among the earthly mountains; and the 
sublimity and solitude, the endurance and the dangers, of 
Alpine adveiiture permeate his adventures of spirit. The book is, 
indeed, a strange, attractive medley of mountaineering on two 
planes. ‘The vigorous and realistic accounts of climbs relieve 
the reports of intellectual ascents. Some of its most profound 
discussions take place in circumstances of great physical dis- 
comfort and mental exaltation, many thousand feet above the 
sea; and its beautiful illustrations link together the majesty of 
eternal snows and eternal truths. 

Five contrasting types mect in the Bernese Oberland. Basil 
Anderton, an Oxford den and trained philosopher, collects and 
arranges their utterances. Professor Joseph Stark represents 
the point of view of modern advanced physics, for which 
matter is little more than “‘a name for a certain series of 
events.” Roger Delane, climber, explorer and Fascist, is the 
tough-minded man of action—yet has his secret terror of 
the enshrouding mystery, and wants “ the universe made safe 
for souls.” Leslie is a modern poet, a young and bitter pessi- 
mist, whose favourite saving is that “‘ there is nothing so well 
Finally, the controlling 
described as a 


concealed as the goodness of God.” 
personality of the group is Arthur West ; 
person who “ intuites like a mystic” (though certainly not 
like any of those known to history) and “ talks as reasonably 
as John Stuart Mill.” Perhaps gnostie rather than mystic 
would be the right label for West. Indeed, he is possessed by a 
hearty contempt for the mystical saints, and shares the hostile 
amusement with which the rest of the party regard the * herd- 
religions ” and their products. This is a bond uniting all 
five friends, who agree with Professor Stark that “the petty 
outlook which stirred the early Christians . . . hardly interests 
thinkers to-day.” 

West is regarded by his friends as a sort of super-man. He 
is tall, vigorous, athletic, and looks rather like a naval ofticer ; 
yet possesses super-normal powers of intuition and action, is 
elairvoyant, and can exert power at a distance. These occult 
characters are not made very credible to us; and hardly add 
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to the impressiveness of his views. As Anderton represents 
Mr. Fawcett the literary artist, West represents his speculative 
side : and it is mainly through his utterances that the concep- 
tion of the Universe as a mighty work of imaginative art, is 
expressed. Divine Imagining is regarded as the very nature of 
God. The conflicts and paradoxes of the world system as we 
sora it, are referred to stages through which the perfect 
ruit of Divine imagination has passed. First existing in its 
wholeness as a poem within the Mind of God, it then endures 
a “‘ metaphysical fall’ into creation, involving the degrada- 
tions and confusions out of which the problem of evil is born, 
In the present volume this great vision is discussed chiefly 
in its cosmic implications ; and at immense length. Yet even 
so,all the ground is far from being covered; and we are pro- 
mised the report of further mectings on the slope facing the 
Matterhorn, when the same methods shall be applied to the 
question of the human soul. Those interested in the move- 
ments of thought will observe in these pages further evidence 
of that trend of modern philosophy towards Platonic coneep- 
tions, which is a marked character of contemporary meta- 
physic. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Jeremy Bentham 


The Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. (Kegan 


Paul. 7s. 6d.) Mdited by C. K. Ogden. 

‘The Cost of English Morals. By Janet Chance. (Noel 
Douglas. 23. 6d.) 

JeREMY BrenriAmM was born in 1748 and died in 1882. 


Perhaps the best personal account of him is given by Leslie 
Stephen in The English Ulilitarians ; Mr. Ogden concerns 
himself more strictly with the text of The Theory of Legislation. 
This work was composed by a Swiss pastor called Dumont 
in French, and, to use Bentham’s own word, did something 
to * codify” Bentham’s writings on the ‘* principles of morals 
and legislation.” The book was issued in 1802, there was a 
Russian translation in 1807, and an English translation by 
an American lawyer, Robert Heldreth, appeared in 1864, 
Bentham’s last secretary, Sir Edwin Chadwick, lived to 
1890, and as late as 1885 published a volume about Bentham’s 
sanitary reforms. Bentham was introduced to Dumont by 
Romilly, who was associated with him in the efforts they 
both made io reform the barbarous laws of the period, both 
in regard to flogging and hanging for trivial offences ; but 
in addition to that Bentham achieved a vast number of 
reforms, among which were the improvement of prisons, 


public sanitation, cheap postage, and other excellent measures 
which are set out in the introduction. Mr. Ogden goes so 


Jar as 
of his 


to assert that with every decade after the centenary 
death in 1832 the significance of Bentham’s achieve- 
ments will become more obvious, and that fifty years hence 
he will stand out like Leibniz and others as one of the 
greatest figures in Kuropean thought. This prophecy may 
or may not be correct; but it is certainly true that during 
the hundred years since his death his reputation has steadily 
increased with time. ‘ Every law book and every student 
hears testimony to his influence,” according to Sir John 
Macdonnell in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Bentham seems to have been always conscious of the fact 
that he was writing more for posterity than for his own 
veneration. Even at the time of his death he is described 
as * codifying like any dragon,” and certainly most of his 
idcas have needed about one hundred years to come to 
fruition. For instance, between 1786 and 1789 he was 
planning out a League of Nations, and the very words 
* codify and * international * are said to have been coined 
by him. Any modern reader of his remarkable treatise has 
merely to read the second chapter on the ascetic principle, 
together with the subsequent observations on liberty, equality, 
imprisonment, and divorce, to see how far ahead Bentham was 
of his own time. It may be that his individualism is out of 
date: but there are to-day signs that cven individualism 
ynay revive before 1949. 

Mr. Ogden prints in this book a tract which even Bentham 
and his disciples dared not publish before now, It is entitled 
* Offences against taste,” and denounces the penalties 
inflicted in respect of infanticide and forms of sexual aberra- 
tion which were at that period capital offences. He deals 
with the history of this jurisprudence with some Icarning, 


i 


and his utterances on these barbarities are quite in line with 
the epigram of de Montesquieu deprecating at the Same 
time any persecution either of religious or sexual heresy, 
This curious treatise concludes with a peroration, the fir 
lines of which run: “On the whole ficld in which Mose 
legislates with such peremptory asperity Jesus is altogeth 
silent.” If the treatise had been published during the ij 
of the author it would probably have resulted in a prosecutig, 
for blasphemy. Even to-day the perovation is rather surprising 
Mrs. Chance’s book has an introduction by Sir Thom, 
Horder which is cautious enough ; but the eminey 
physician goes so far as to praise this “ brave litt, 
book” and the ‘ courage, strength, intelligence and humal_ 
sympathy in its pages.” The pages will certainly startk 
some readers and it may be that the intellectual mudd 
of English legislation on the subject of sex is merely typical g™ 
the general muddle in regard to other subjects; but any 
student of matrimonial problems of to-day cannot ignore My) 
Chance’s very pungent observations about birth contro) 
divorce, and abortion. She also gives some very wise hints a} 
to the education of youth, a 
When commenting on the Minority Report, which wal 
unanimously agreed to by the Matrimonial Causes Commis) 
sion, she omits to mention that even legislation embodying this) 
report would at any rate achieve some reforms. Mn) 
Chance’s style is sometimes too staccato; but it is always lucid)” 
and vigorous. Kk. S. P. Haynes, 





Privateers and Others 


Wolves of the Channel. By W. Branch Johnson. 
18s.) 

Private Men of War. By C. Wye Kendall. 

Lauterbach of the China Sea. By Lowell Thomas. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Log of a U-boat Commander. 
(Putnam. 10s. 64.) 


Ocean Racers. By Cicely Fox Smith. 


(Wishart 


(Philip Allan. 15s, 
(Hutchinson, | 


By Ernst Hashagen 


(Philip Allan. 


Mr. Jounson, in his opening chapter, points out that the? 
Germans, when they employed submarines to make war upon 
merchantmen carrying supplies to the enemy, were merely) 
reviving the practice of previous centuries ; and, moreover, | 
that we need not be too indignant at such behaviour, since 
our own Stamp Act of 1891 contained a provision for stamping f 
Letters of Marque and Reprisal, which had been abolished by 
the Declaration of Paris in 1856. His agreeably written con- 
tribution to the subject consists of a general discussion of the 
life and troubles of a privatecr, with a description of the| 
carcers of some of the more famous French privateer captains, 
from the twelfth century onwards. It deals only with the 
practice of this form of war by the French. Mr. Johnson has 
a faculty of apposite quotation, which is employed with wit 
and discretion, 


15s.) 


Mr. Wye Kendall's history is somewhat more complete, 
though he is concerned principally with the practice among 
English-speaking peoples. As a barrister, he is interested in 
the legal development of the institution almost more than in 
the fighting, though he does not allow this interest to absorb 
too much of the book; and he also quotes well from the 
reports which had by law to be presented by all privateer 
‘aptains. He is more optimistic than Mr. Johnson in believing 
that the * guerre de course” has disappeared, since its legal 
practice by private adventurers has ceased. 

One of the most famous modern practitioners of the Wat 
which every belligerent wages on enemy commerce was the 
‘Kimden.’ Her adventurous career was only one incident 
in the life of Captain Julius Lauterbach, who, as a_ naval 
reserve officer, joined her just before the outbreak of War. 
His other adventures are told, in words which purport to be 
his own, by Mr. Lowell ‘Thomas, whose over-familiar style 
has cheapened so many great exploits, Nevertheless, it must 
be confessed that he chooses his subjects well, and it is better 
that Captain Lauterbach’s story should have been thus 
written than that it should never have been written at all. 

The Log of a U-Boat Commander is a more authentic per: 
formance in everything but its tithe—it was obviously written 
some time after the events and does not pretend to take the 
form ofa “log.” It is written in that mood of soleran vindica- 
tion which seems so strange to English ears, but it serves its 
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purpose very effectively, partly by its own obvious fidelity to 
fact and partly by the remarkable sequel to the War-time 










the fife events which it records. Commander Hashagen sank the 
h Mose“ mystery-ship,” ‘Q.12. Twelve years later the captain 


of the latter and he both spoke from the platform of a League 
of Nations Union meeting at Reading, which settles all scores 
better than any vindication, 

After all these adventures Miss Fox Smith’s description of 
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Thomy§ the kind of activity upon which the * commerce destroyers ” 
emineyf practised their art is a welcome relief. She writes of the time 
© litth—e when speed in merchant vessels had begun to be really im- 


°° 


portant, the period which produced the * clipper ” ships, the 
last and finest flower of commercial sailing. She writes 
quietly, accurately, and without too much technicality ; the 
Her book should be read 


huma 
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picalg) illustrations are few but good. 

yut any) and kept. 
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control, F 

nines iction 

ia Faith and Fanatics 

ommis— Shadows on the Rock. By Willa Cather. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
ing thi Aissa Saved. By Joyce Cary. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

Mn God in the Straw Pen. By John Fort. (Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
vs lucij) Tue three novels listed above are studies, in widely differing 
‘xs, | environments, of the infiuence of Christianity upon life and 

ie 


character. One is on the credit side, two on the debit. I do 
- not mean that either Aissa Saved or God in the Straw Pen is in 
4 any sense an attack upon the Christian faith, or does not 





Vishar| exhibit positive instances of its power for good : but the total 
effect of each book is to emphasize its unhappier results in 
hi lis, certain special circumstances. God in the Straw Pen is a study 
ANSON, F F ° ° . — t 
‘| inhysteria, and Aissa Saved shows how the faith may, only too 
shagen,| _ literally, bring, not peace, but a sword. 
15s.) “One afternoon late in October of the year 1697, Euclide Auclair, 
“! | the philosopher apothecary of Quebec, stood on the top of Cap 
at the Diamant gazing down the broad, empty river beneath him. Empty, 
> upon because an. hour ago the flash of retreating sails had disappeared 
Pole behind the green island that splits the St. Lawrence below Quebec, 
nerely | and the last of the summer ships from France had started on her 
Cover, long voyage home.” 
Since F . he? . ? ; 
sail If only Miss Cather had followed up that admirable begin- 
ding ; as 3 aan p : 
. by ning, so direct in statement, so swift in action! Shadows on 
ed by é : ssh 
: the Rock is so leisurely that its ideal reader should be an 
ncon me . : 
f th invalid, able only to read a page at a time, and content to 
0 e . y y * 7 
f thet dream and meditate for half a day after each reading. The 
) e » ‘ . wos 
tai ‘| story of the Count, the Apothecary, the Bishop, Cécile, and the 
tains 


’| little Jacques, is delightful enough, when Miss Cather can be 


h the | persuaded to get on with it; but she fools and dawdles her 
a ee way along in a manner almost shocking to the business-like 
h wit | reviewer. She digresses into all manner of histories, descrip- 
tions, and genealogies. Whenever she wants to tell an aneec- 
plete, dote, she is too lazy to invent a pretext for it: to stitch it 
mongy neatly and plausibly to her shimmering tapestry. ‘ It has 
edit} been a long while since you told me a story, Reverend 
an in Mother” : or even, “ Please tell me about Bichet again, and 
bsorb Fit will be fresh in my mind when I go to the Mass.” More 
1 the serious is an occasional tendency to document conversations 
ateet| for the benefit of the reader. 
Ai: “T have never forgot what a brave sailor you were on the voyage 
legal over. You eried only once, and that was when we were coming 
into the Gulf, and a bird of prey swooped down and carried off a 
War little bird that perched on one of our yard-arms.” 
s the Conversation between the characters is one of the novelist’s 
dent most valuable means of conveying information, but there 
aval must be a natural reason, inherent in the story, for its occurring 
Var, just when and how it does. This is an elementary point, and 
o be Miss Cather’s occasional indifference to it is distressing. She 
style has had a great and well-deserved success ; we hope it has 
ust not turned her head, in the sense of encouraging her to write 
‘tter wilfully. But this is an unusual novel, full of delightful 
thus pictures, such as the scene of Cécile in the shop of the shoe- 
i. maker Pommier, examining one after another last of the feet 
per: of Quebee’s great ones: and Miss Cather has beyond all ques- 
tten tion a vision, albeit sometimes sentimentalized, of the beauty 
the of holiness. 
ica- So, I dare swear, has Mr. Cary, though it takes him dif- 
its | ferently. Aissa Saved is a remarkable and uncomfortable bit 
of work, Its theme is the consequences which can follow 
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when Christianity is introduced to the lives of savages who 
have already a religion of their own. The scene of the novel is 
laid in Nigeria. The Carrs, a missionary and his wife, earnest, 
devoted souls, had achieved a great suecess, and made many 
converts. Their zeal was occasionally inconvenient to 
Bradgate, the District Officer, but he liked them well, and they 
liked him. Some of the Carrs’ converts had had chequered 
histories, notably Aissa, the affectionate, hysterical, and sen- 
sual village beauty, lover of Gajere the convict. The country 
needs rain, and, supplication to Oké having proved ineffectual, 
the Christians are blamed. Bickerings ensue, developing 
quickly into riot and bloodshed : and Aissa, alternately back- 
sliding and repenting, becomes somehow to both sides the sym- 
bol of trouble, passing through numerous misadventures to an 
agonizing death. Mr. Cary convinces us that his reading of 
the native mind is based on knowledge. His book is not for the 
squeamish, It contains every sort of horror, including human 
sacrifice, and is written with a detachment and a refusal to take 
sides which make it doubly impressive. Everyone interested 
in the work of African missions ought, I fear, to read this book, 
painful though it is. Mr. Cary sometimes fails to stage- 
manage his mob of unruly characters, but this is the only fault 
that can be found with a memorable performance. 

In God in the Straw Pen, the scene is shifted to a village in 
Georgia in the year 1830. Two Methodist preachers descend 
upon the village, and the minds of the people, repressed, starved 
of emotion, have no strength to resist them. To such people the 
Word is less a message than a germ, leading to fury and delirium, 
before which they fall in hundreds. The story is further com- 
plicated by the bitter rivalry between the two preachers ; 
Isham Lowe,-old and inflexible, and John Semple, alive with 
the fervour and intolerance of youth. There is more violence 
than power in the book, and the writing, with its monotonous 
use of the present tense, is often melodramatic and crude : but. 
there are effective scenes, the sermon and climax are more 
than eifective, and most of the material rings true. 


L. A. G. Strronc, 
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New Novels C t Literat 
urren iteratufe 
THs: KINGDOM THAT WAS. By John Lambourne. . : 
(Murray. 7s. 6d.)—This novel is a fantasy, describing WATER DIVINERS AND THEIR METHODS 
how an explorer in Africa, losing not only his way but By Henri Mager 
his reason, is mysteriously switched back to prehistoric Grear interest, as our correspondence columns recent} IR | 
times. He becomes almost an animal among the animals, showed, is taken in the mysterious ability of the ual kno 
who are imbued with human speech and are themselves to find underground water by means of the so-called divining believe 
the main characters in the tale, which, if hardly com-  yod. No doubt has been felt as to the actual existence gi“ Pel 
parable with The Jungle Book, fulfils with originality and this ability since the classic research of Sir William Barrette prings : 
wens brilliance its twofold aim of providing an amusing was published thirty years ago. But hitherto no Satisfactory he ae 
“yarn” and of imaginatively reconstructing the primaeval explanation of its cause has been suggested. Little help t 
world. Homo sapiens, stripped of the artificial aids of jx given by the elaborate description of his methods ani not ma 
civilization cuts a pretty figure. theories set forth by M. Henri Mager, a leading Freng and do 
THE JADE OF DESTINY. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.)— owser, in Water Diviners and their Methods (Bell, 16s)j§ of out 
Master Jeffery Farnol telleth of Captain Jocelyn Dinwiddie which Mr. A. H. Bell has adequately translated from the The 
his adventures, how he wooeth the comely. No, there is fourth French edition. The first part of the book contains light 0! 
only one Mr. Farnol, and we commend his latest romance succinct description of the leading French dowsers of thy explain 
to his faithful admirers. ’Sblood, ’tis right proper stuff, : ng yee men wari my er . does ~_ cn yee 
J Ge as ee at . : ; ‘ o be acquainted wi the work of Lawrence and Mullins ed 
THE FIRST LADY BRENDON. By Robert Hichens. In the second part he gives a very full bye Writes 


(Cassell. %s. 6d.)—Mr. Hichens’ facile pen moves with the 
times. He clings to the problem novel, but the problem is 
no longer moral, but scientific. Can the bad Lord 
Brendon, in defiance of the laws of heredity, transmit his 
personality to Lady Brendon’s son by the good Dr. 
Cleeve 7? 
ROBIN AND ROBINA. By Lesley Storm. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
A modern idyll of two bright young people who marry 
jirst and then set out to earn their living. The vein of light 
humour is distinctly pleasant ; but towards the end heavy 
melodrama keeps breaking in. 

THK MESSENGER OF THE SNOWS. By F. Goetel. (Elkin 
Marrot and Mathews. 7s. 6d.)—The Polish author of 
From Day to Day gives us another story, moving in its 
simplicity, of Bolshevism in Central Asia. The individual 
human element recedes into insignificance against a 
bleak background of revolution and steppe. 

THEIR FATHER’S GOD. By O. E. Rélvaag. (Harper. 
7s. 6d.)—A Norwegian-Irish marriage on American soil 
is the subject of this study in racial and religious incom- 
patibilities. The characters are drawn with broad, 
powerful strokes, which suggest types rather than indivi- 
duals, 


Detective Fiction 


BASTARD VERDICT. By Winifred Duke.  (Jarrold. 
7s. 6d.)—Village gossip points the finger of suspicion at 
Mr. Fieldend as the probable murderer of his wife. He 
is tried for the crime, but acquitted on a technical point. 
The mystery is unconvincing, but the study of village 
character at times reaches the point of brilliance. 


Viki SWEEPSTAKE MURDERS. By J. J. Connington. 
(Ilodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Four members of a 
syndicate die mysteriously after they have jointly drawn 
« winning ticket in the Irish Sweepstake. Certain inci- 
dents point to the identity of the murderer in their midst, 
and Sir Clifford Driffield finally unmasks the villain. Mr. 
Connington’s usual interesting method of narrative is in 
this bock somewhat obscured by a confusion of details 
of evidence. 


AGEDY AT TWELVETREES. By Arthur Rees. (The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)—A famous film actress is found 
shot, presumably murdered by a young man who is 
brought to trial but acquitted before the truth is finally 
disclosed. A clever piece of work, in spite of an exas- 
peratingly drawn out dénouement. 


OURT. By Fred Andreas. (Bles. 7s. 6d.)—ISaska the 
singer was accused of the murder of Professor Drau, an 
equivocal gentleman whose character was an odd blend 
of erudition and eroticism. The key to the situation 
appeared to be Jessie Zander, who was known to be 
d<aska’s mistress, and who turned out to be in addition 
the daughter of the Public Prosecutor. An ingenious but 
uninspired book. 


\D MAN’S WATCH. By G. D. Hi. and M. Cole. (W. Collins 
for The Crime Club. 7s. 6d.)—An involved and rather con- 
ventional story of murder, centred in the likeness between 
two brothers. Well written, with a welcome savouring 
of humour. 


RDER GAME. By John Stephen Strange. (W. Collins 
for The Crime Club. 7s. 6d.)—An American football coach is 
shot during a match: no one hears the shot, and the 
solution of the mystery therefore presents not unnatural 
difficulties. The methods by which they are overcome 
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are slightly fantastic, but the absence of unnecessary 
details gives the story an excellent pace. 


in this country. 


not very comprehensible account of his own methods off) Tyainir 


water-finding. Although he admits that intuitive perception 
of “the field’ of force which accompanies and_ permeate 


Pelix 


underground water ’> may explain the successes of uneducated) powel 
dowsers, he claims to have devised many ingenious forms) Will-P 
of apparatus which put the matter on_a footing more akin) Courag 


to the methods of physical science. His theory is partly 
based on electric waves and partly on obscure radiation, 
but it is not easy to understand nor to criticize. We shoul 
like to have independent confirmation of his assurance 


© banish 
harmtt 
a more 


that he can pick up wireless messages with the rod, tell the—e only d 


sex of an egg at eighty yards’ distance, and analyse the 
salts in subterranean water, as well as of his claim to have 
discovered two new elements which do not fit into Moseley’s 
table, but fall between hydrogen and helium. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
By C. H. Harvey 

The time has come for a new estimate of the work of Matthew 
Arnold, and we opened Mr. C. H. Harvey’s Matthew Arnold 
(Clarke and Co., 6s.) hoping to find the poet and critic who so 
greatly infiuenced Victorian England reconsidered in the) 
light of to-day. But Mr. Harvey still lives in a world of ideas, ~ 
aesthetics, and moral codes contemporary with that of his) 
subject. We may judge his powers as a_ biographer by) 
quoting a comment made by him on Mr. Kingsmill’s recent? 
book. ** Incredible as it may seem, Mr. Kingsmill suggested) 


Power, 
bof the 
Applie 


A str 


© merely 


A Cl 


» writes :- 


“ ] 
Self- 
and 
mind 
Conc 
featu 
Busit 
In fz 


that there was an episode of disgrace, that Arnold at Thun) have te 
in Switzerland, met a French girl, a governess-companion) show h 
living in apartments, of a lower social order than himself) —how 


and fell passionately in love with her.” 


Mr. Harvey’s critical), them t 


insight is illustrated by these words, ‘“* We should notice F fierce ¢ 


here Arnold’s gift of graphic description. : 
there is the same lucid drawing of perfectly clean outlines” 
and an exquisite power of producing a very photograph of 
some natural scene.’ The adverse critics of Arnold, repelled? 
by the harder side of his nature, will readily find more fuel” 
for their ire in Mr. Harvey’s cravatted biography, which 
takes pains to eliminate the only Matthew Arnold who is? 
likely to be immortal ;_ the poet of some agonized and beauty-) 
haunted verse, the inventor of the stanza of the ‘* Scholar 
Gypsy,” one of the most perfect forms in English pocetry.© 
Mr. Harvey is more concerned with Arnold’s embroilments 
in contemporary controversies, activities quite blameless) 
and distinctly of Arnold’s own “ social order,” but contributing 
towards the stifling of his genius. 






LETTERS OF GIACOMO PUCCINI 
Edited by Giuseppe Adami 

The life story of Puccini is the story of the rose and the 
thorn. He came from a family who for five generations 
had been professional musicians, and accordingly compara: 
tively poor. His first opera, composed when he was still a 
youth, won him fame, and from that time until his death 
he went from one success to another, piling up fame and 
riches, until in his last years he was a millionaire and his 
name a household word all over the world. Yet he never 
found happiness. 
his soul was swept by moods of melancholy in which life, 
even his exciting and ample life, seemed futile and rudderless. 
He lived on his nerves, and had to torture himself to an 
ecstasy of misery in order to be able to produce his luscious 
melodies which still make the whole world weep in theatre 
and restaurant. 
of external and internal fates is shown intimately in Letters of | 
Giacomo Puccini, edited by Giuseppe Adami, and translated by 
Ena Makin (Harrap, 12s. 6d.).. They show a man who never 
lost his modesty and sensitiveness ; 


os ae 





in spirit to write, “ I have always carried with me a great 
burden of melancholy. But I am made so, and so also 


He was obsessed by fears of failure, and © 


The story of this strange entanglement | 


a sincere and painfully © 
nervous artist, who at the end of his life was still young enough | 
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IR JOHN FOSTER FRASER, F.R.G.S ., the well- 

known author and special seca is a great 
believer in the value of Pelmanism. 

“Pelmanism is genuinely scientific,” he says. “It 
brings swiftness to the young, and zien and sharpens 
the man who thinks decay is laying hold of him. It will 
not make the dunderhead into a statesman, but it will 
and does provide a plan whereby we can make the best 
of our qualities.” 

The Pelman Course has been thoroughly revised in the 
fight of the latest Psychological discoveries and is fully 
explained i in a book entitled ‘‘ The Efficient Mind,” a copy 
of which can be obtained free of cost by any rez ader who 
writes for it to-day, using the coupon printed below. 
Training the Senses. 

Pelmanism trains the senses 

ywer and energy to your mind. 
Will-Power. It develops your Personality. 


and brings increased 
It strengthens your 
It gives you 


aking? Courage, Initiative, Forcefulness and Determination. It 
partly panishes Timidity and drives away Depression and all 
ation harmful and morbid thoughts. It enables you to adopt 
rancel 2 more cheerful and optimistic outlook upon life. Not 
Il thee only does it increase your I‘fficiency and your Earning- 
e thie Power, but it enables you to cultivate an appreciation 
ia i of the finer things of existence. 
eley x 4 
” —_ to Every Phase of Life. 
\ striking feature of Pelmanism is that it can be applied not 
; ‘ial to business but to every phase of life. 
A Clerk, for example, who had taken the Velman Course 
f writes :— 
thew} “What are the features of the Pelman Course ? 
rnold “| think they can be said to be—Development of Energy, 
ho sof Self-Confidence, Observation, the Training of the Senses, 
the and the Cultivation of Originality. It keeps the brain and 
dea, mind in good order, strengthens the Will and the Power of 
f his Concentration. Above all, in my opinion, its most helpful 
r by) feature is that it can be anplied to any phase of life, both in 
scent) Business and Pleasure equally well.” 
ested = In fact, thousands of men and women in every walk of life 
‘hun, have testified to the Power that Pelmanism gives. ‘Their letters 
inion! show how Pelmanism has increased their Efficiency in every way 
aself,) —how it has developed their Personalities—how it has enabled 
'ticale. them to hold their own (and more than hold their own) in the 
oticel fierce competition of Business and the Professions—how it has 
day! increased their Earning Powers (even doubled and trebled them) 
lines), —how it has increased their capacity for enjoyment and 
h of artistic appreciation—how it has enabled them te realise their 
Hee #ms, dreams and ambitions. 
fuel A course of Pelmanism brings out the mind’s latent powers 
hich and develops them to the highest Point of efficiency. It banishes 
co jst Such weaknesses and defects as: 
uty-) Depression The “ Inieriority 
olar ie Shyness a0 Complex ” 
try. Timidity Indecision 
ents ie Forgetfulness Weakness of Wil 
less it Boredom de Pessimism. _ 
tine The Worry Habit Procrastination 
oF Unnecessary Fears Restlessness 
4 Indefiniteness 3rain-Fag 
: Mind-Wandering Morbid Thoughts 
| which interfere with the effective working- -power of the mind, 
/ and in their place it develops strong, positive, vital qua lities 
the® such as :— 
onl —Concentration —Organising Power 
ira: | —Observation —Directive Ability 
ll al) —Perception —Forcefulness 
ath!) —Optimism —Courage 
and) —Cheerfulness —Self-Confidence 
his) —Judgment —Self-Control 
ver! —Initiative —Tact 
und © —Will-Power —Reliability 
ife, | —Decision —Driving Force 
ess, | Originality —Salesmanship 
an) —Resourcefulness —Business Acumen 
ous & and a Reliable Memory. 
tre By developing these qualities you add to your Etheieney and 
ent — Consequently to your [arning- Power. 
: of | Nhat is equally important (as a result of cultivating your 
by | Senses, getting your mind in order and acquiring a healthy 
verb mental outlook), you also increase your happiness and develop 
lly | YOUr appreciation of the beauties of Nature, the Arts and Life 
oh & generally, 
cat In a sentence, Pelmanism enables you to live a fuller, 
Iso f ricer, happier and a more successful existence. 
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“TAKE UP PELMANISM” 


Sir John Foster Fraser’s Appeal. 


Remarkable Results. 
This is borne out by the letters received from those who have 
taken the Course, some extracts from which are given here :— 
_““My Salary Has Risen.”—When I commenced the Pelman 
Course I was a common clerk; now I am Head Bookkeeper, 
and my salary has risen accordingly. My investment in your 
Course has yielded the maximum perceniage on the premium. 


Head Bookkeeper—(Ref, A 6021.) 


“ Great Assistance to Me.”—Your System has certainly heen 


of great assistance to me. I have now attained the position 
of right-hand man to the owners, bei ing removed from the 


executive to the administrative side of the business. 

Works Manager.—(Ref. T 6954.) 
~I have derived much benefit and 
I have been enabled to perform 


** Benefit and Enjoyment.’’- 
enjoyment from the Course. 


more dificult and responsible work, and my salary has been 
increased, Lady Clerk—(Ref. K 0025.) 
“A Wonderful Tonic.”—I have found the Course particu- 


larly useful. It has helped me to advise far more_useiully 
and to deal with professional work and problems far more 
efhciently. The Pelman Course is a wonderful tonic to the 
mind. No one can possibly fail to receive great benefit. 
Solicitor.—(Ref. K 6009.) 


**Salary Exactly Double.”—Since completing the Course 
I have obtained a position with a salarv exactly double that 
which I was previously in receipt of. Clerk —(Ref. E 6063.) 
“The Good I Have Derived.”—So struck is my husband by 
the good I have already derived from the Pelman Course that 
he tully hopes to do a Course himself. 
Titled Lady—(Ref. B 7058.) 
If, therefore, you wish— 
To strengthen your will-power. 
To develop your powers of concentration, 
To act with foresight and decision, 
To become a first-rate organiser, 
develop initiative, 
become a clever salesman, 
originate new ideas, 
acquire a strong personality, 
banish Depression, 
talk and speak convincingly, 
work more easily and efficient!y, 
cultivate a perfect memory, 
win the confidence of others, 
appreciate more fully the beauties of Art 
widen your intellectual outlook, 
deepen and enrich your life. 


To 


and Nature, 
To 
To 


in short, to make the fullest use of the powers now 
or only semi- developed, in your mind, you should 
for a copy of “The Efficient Mind,” which will be 
return, free and post free. 
Pelmanism is quite easy and simple to follow. It takes up 
only a short time daily. The books printed in a handy 
pocket size,” so that you can study them when travelling, or 
in odd moments during the day. 
coupon is printed below. 
Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 


° . . 
lying latent, 
send to-day 


sent you by 


are 


Post it to-day to the Pelman 
London, WC. I, 





and by return you will receive a free copy of ‘The Efficient 
Mind,” and particulars enabling you to enrol for the Pelman 
Course on specially conyenl nt terms. Call or write for this 
free book to-day. 
Readers who call at the Institute will be cordially 
The Chief Consultant will be delight 
with th m, and no fee will be charged for 
hit adi ice 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 

nesses ee eee RN eMC SEY SETAE SED ONE SUE AM, Sed OE SOI inlchianacsinai : 
: To the PELMAN INSTITUTE, 96 Pelman House, ; 
> Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. : 
* Please send me free and post free, a copy of “THE : 
> EFFICIENT MIND” with full particulars showing me} 
: how | can enrol for the VPelman Course on the most 3 
> colvenient terms, : 
SINNER ae 6k Ro oo : 
> ADDRESS : 
: OCCUPATION daacdcksciciakicceaee : 
: ill is y ntial [his Coupon n be sent in 3 

rit e@ jer l ; 
Overseas Branel R } \ Ap ° N YORA t 
West 45th Street. E: 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN: 
Bank Chambers, bere Read, UL CULT: 4: 37 Park Sircete 
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are made all men who have a heart and nerves: torment of ; 
spirit and eternal discontent.” 
TWELVE SECRETS OF THE CAUCASUS 
By Essad Bey 
A certain swaggering cynicism about Essad Bey’s telling 
of Twelve Secrets of the Caucasus (Nash and Grayson, 15s.) 
seems true to type: the author has the Georgian tempera- 
ment with its charm, insouciance, flexibility. Whether the 
stories are exaggerated or not hardly matters: Essad Bey 
paints for us a lively and unforgettable scene of forgotten 
tribes, strange customs, and the habits of the Bolsheviks. 
His account of a “ hold-up”. in Tiflis in which M. Stalin 
figured is most dramatic. Bombs were thrown by a young 
man at a lorry containing a consignment of a million roubles 
as it was passing in front of the Viceroy’s house in the busy 
capital. Cossacks defended the lorry, but the young man 
threw another bomb, scattering troops and police, and made 
away with the money bags. Fifty dead men lay in the 
main street of Tiflis. The young man was M. Stalin. He 
sent the notes to Lenin in Paris, and they were all changed 
except one, which the police recognized as stolen. The 
individual who had attempted to negotiate the stolen note is 
stated by the author to have been one of the most important 
Ministers of the Soviet Union. 
WHAT DARE I THINK? 
By Professor Julian Huxley 
Everything which Professor Julian Huxley writes has 
distinction and interest. As a vivid scientific journalist who 
never descends to cheapness, he is unrivalled among living 
authors. Thus his new book, What Lare I Think ? (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.), though slighter than its predecessors, 
is sure of respectful attention. It includes the substance of 
his Henry La Barre Jayne Lectures delivered in Philadelphia 
this year; and deals partly with the reaction of biology 
on the chief problems of human life, partly with the function 
of religion in the modern world. Religion is for Professor 
Huxley a sort of ductiess gland: it leads nowhere, but we 
must have it. It is * a reaction of the human mind,” which, 
kept in its place, performs a useful function; but it tells 
us nothing about reality, and can be entirely dissociated from 
any belief in God. As usual in discussions of this kind 
beliefs which are held by no educated theist are given a 
prominent place. More profitable are Professor Huxley’s 
positive recommendations. ‘These are summed up under 
the title of Scientific Humanism: the object of which shall 
be, to give the race a * more abundant life,’ teaching man 
to control his environment and his destiny and reconcile 
the conflict between logical science and wayward human 
nature, in a new attitude to existence. Some of the pages 
devoted to this subject—especially those dealing with the 
romance of science, and with man and his heredity—are 
among the most brilliant that have come even from this 
expert pen. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
By Miss Irene Cooper Willis 
A new life of Florence Nightingale (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ws. 6d.) was hardly needed. Miss Irene Cooper Willis, though 
she makes a good plain tale of the Crimean horrors, 
throws no fresh light upon the charester of her heroine. 
Simplification seems to be the object of this study of a most 
complicated character. An absurd stress is laid upon the 
disabling nature of Victorian feminine education. It pro- 
duced some great women, including Florence Nightingale. 
A GAME WARDEN AMONG HIS CHARGES 
By Captain Pitman 
In our Natural History Museum, which is unsurpassed 
in the world, are a great many specimens provided by Captain 
Pitman, who has exhibited a genius for research into the 
ways of wild animals both in India and in East Africa. He 
has now collected into a book A Game Warden Among His 
Charges (Nisbet, 16s.) his later experiences as game warden 
in Uganda, that paradise for the greater mammals. The 
volume is a hotch-potch of personal experience and sum- 


marized natural history; and lacks perhaps constructive 
skill; but is always undeniably interesting, and in parts 


original, There are many rather grisly stories, especially 
about the crocodiles, whose carnivorous skill seems to have 
a certain fascination for the author. But in general he 
is inclined to whitewash the character of animals generaily 
regarded as a cause of terror, especially to rhinoceros and 
gorilla. He has stood, apparently without tremor, within a 
tew yards of the rhinoceros and writes of the gorilla ; “* I have 
been considerably impressed by the remarkable benevolence 
of expression of the various live gorillas—-even males—I 
have encountered’! Captain Pitman has, of course, shot 
much big game; but his passion is for preservation never- 
theless; and the motive of the volume is to give record of 
vanishing mammals and so far as may be to prevent their 
extinction. He is a student first and foremost of habit and 
character ; and it is extraordinary how much better he writes 
when he describes his own experiences. ‘The chapter on the 
* Murchison Falls,” perhaps the most glorious natural park 
for big game in the world, makes a charming narrative, finishing 






























with a reference to the anchorage at Fajao “ alive with bath 
elephant, basking hippopotami, and masses of crocodile , 
lying piled up across each other in great heaps.” ‘The illusty, 
tions, mostly photographic, are numerous and good. 
WORKS OF REFERENCE 

Of all the reference books that we know Whitale 
Almanack (6s. and 3s.) is the most compact, comprehensiy 
and accurate, and it is a pleasure to commend it once Again 
in its sixty-fourth annual issue for 1932. The volume contaig 
the new Parliament elected in November and _ the 
Ministry, and in other respects is, as usual, wonderfully comple 
and up to date. Another indispensable work of reference ; 
Debreit’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionay 
1932, edited by Arthur G. M. Heselrige (Dean), whig 
is now in its two hundred and nineteenth year and inclu 
all changes and promotions recorded up to the end of Novem) 
last. To praise Debrett would be to gild the lily. Its ¢ 
rival, Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed and Official Clas; 
1932 (Iselly’s Directories), now in its fifty-eighth ye 
is often used with Debrett, because the titled persons inclug 
are given in alphabetical order instead of under their fa 
and are thus very easily found. It has been thorou 
revised to the end of last November. With ‘“ Kelly”. 
naturally have the Royal Blue Book, Court and Parliamenig 
Guide, 1932 (Kelly’s Directories, 7s. 6d.), which is a se 
directory, with official lists, theatre plans and other 
matter. A new annual work of reference that is to be 
comed is the Peace Year Book, 1932 (National Peace Coun 
1s. 6d.), which gives instructive chapters on the events of 
past year and the preliminaries of the coming Disarmam 
Conference and details of the organization of the pe 
societies at home and abroad. ; 

THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE 

The current issue of the Dublin Magazine contains 
second part of Mr. W. B. Yeats’s article ** ‘The Words upon 
Window Pane,” in which he deals with various subje 
related to the character of Swift. Mr. W. J. Lawrence writ 
on ‘** Shakespeare’s Use of Animals,” and Mr. Andrew Mal 
on “ The Future of the Theatre.” Mr. George Russell (A. 
contributes a chapter from a book entitled ‘* Germinal! 
There are poems by Mr. F. R. Higgins, Mr. Padraig Fall 
and Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan, The Editor. Book reviews 
authoritative and widely varied. Few magazines can offf 
such attractive fare. 


Finance—Public & Privatd _ 
The General Outlook : 





AFTER an absence from the City of some weeks’ duration? 
I am glad to note on my return some slight improve 
ment in the feeling there. The general atmosphere of 
gloom which prevailed in the late autumn of last year i) 
now relieved by a feeling of what may be described as one/ 
of subdued hopefulness. To some extent I think thi! 
may be attributed to the mere fact that the end of the year! 
was turned under more favourable conditions than hai] 
at one time been expected, and this feeling of relief ant 
greater hopefulness received further impetus from the) 
generally satisfactory character of the annual profit state} 
ments by the Joint Stock Banks. There is a very wit) 
feeling that these Institutions have faced up to thel 
situation not only in a courageous fashion, but in a manner 
‘alculated to increase the general feeling of confidence) 
One of the greatest difficulties with which the Banks hai 
to contend in the matter of their balance-sheets was the 
depreciation in Government Securities, and this has beet 
met in straightforward fashion by moderate transfer} 
from visible reserves—leaving inner reserves as strong a) 
ever—so that all British Government and other securities | 
were written down at the end of the year to the level, of 
even below the level, of current quotations. And) 
inasmuch as since the turn of the year there has been 4 
recovery in British Government stocks it is recognized 
that already the position of the Banks has been further] 
strengthened by the prospective profit on Investments 
based on current market prices, while there is a reasonable 
prospect of the advance in such Securities going further| 
during the year. f 
A FavouraBhLe Port. i 
But while noting with satisfaction the manner in| 
which end of the year difliculties have been surmounted, | 
and while recognizing the greater hopefulness with regard | 
to the outlook, I doubt if at present there is any great | 
actual change to be noted in the general financial outlook, 
which both locally and internationally is still obscure. 
(Continued on page 94.) 
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The secret which 
promotes sound sleep 


A cup of the ‘Allenburys’ Diet taken last thing 
at night promotes continuous restful sleep. 


hitakey ! 
ehensiy, 


A soothing beverage containing 
o all the goodness of fresh creamy 
milk and whole wheat. 


In tins at 
fs 2/1, 4/- and 7/6 
Pe of all chemists. 
~& — P 
Send 34. in Stamps for 
a 4 Ib sample tin. 
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Ig 


LOTHES, like 
sportsmen, must 
“keep their shape.” And 
shape depends on good 
Linings. Choose thos se 
that have proved their 
mettle in every field 
, “ COURTINE * 
LININGS, woven by 
COURTAULDS. They 
never lose their sheen, 
change their colour cr 
grow shabby. They are 
the starting point of 
creditable and_ satis- 
fying suits and coats 
and can be cleanse] 
without risk. Ask your 
Tailor to use only 





GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK 


If any dijicuity in obtaining “ COURTINE ” LININGS, 
write direct to the Mea rnu fac cturers, ee ig 7 _— Ltd., 
16 St. Martin's-le-Grand, Lo 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 92.) 
Tf, however, I were to compare the situation, say, with a 
twelvemonth ago I should be inclined to comment upon 
two important features. With regard to conditions in 
this country, about which I was pessimistic for some 
vears, the pessimism was largely based upon the evident 
failure of the country to face the facts of the situation 
and to recognize the terrible havoe which was being 
wrought by extravagance in the National Expenditure 
and the pandering to Socialism. In that respect, of 
course, there has been a material improvement in the 
situation. ‘To some extent, at all events, there has been 
a rude awakening from idle dreams and economic fallacies, 
and because of that fact we are already secing some 
revival of confidence so far as domestic conditions are 
concerned. 
A Less FavouraBie FEATURE. 

Pari passu, however, with the failure on the part of 
this country to face the facts connected with its own 
affairs, there has also been a complete failure on the part 
of various nations, and particularly, perhaps, on the part 
of the United States and France, to recognize the causes 
of world depression, and it is to be feared that in this 
respect there is at present very little improvement to 
note. Last summer when President Hoover made his 
Moratorium offer in the matter of international debts it 
looked for a moment as though America had awakened 
to a realization of the extent to which her own welfare 
was bound up with that of other countries, but since then 
opinion in America—affected, no doubt, to a considerable 
extent by local politics—has reacted severely, so that at 
the moment neither in France nor in the States does 
there appear to be a recognition of the essentials necessary 
for a revival in world confidence and in world trade. 





INTERNATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

In taking any far view of the situation, therefore, at the 
resent time, I think a distinction must be drawn between 
local and international developments. As regards the 
latter I am afraid it is useless to expect very much in the 
way of decisive favourable developments until there is an 
awakening on the part of countries such as the United 
States and France with regard to the facts and require- 
ments of the situation; such, for example, as has to a 
certain extent been achieved in this country with regard 
to its domestic problems. Moreover, in this matter we, 
as a country, are, of course, to a large extent helpless; 
although we have at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that from the very first moment, that is, from the time 
of the Armistice in 1918, we advocated a general can- 
cellation of international indebtedness with a policy of 
moderation towards Germany in the matter of Reparation 
payments. That the adoption of this policy would have 
been in the interests of the whole world there can now be 
little doubt. Indeed, it would probably be true to say 
that even the country, namely, the United States, which 
for some years appeared to benefit most by the War and 
the misfortunes of other countries, has since suffered 
severely both as a result of the reaction from excessive 
and unsound prosperity and from the financial distress 
of other nations which has impoverished their pur- 
chasing power. And while both France and the United 
States have added greatly to their stores of gold as a 
consequence of their general monetary policy, these gold 
accumulations are now being accompanied, curiously 
cnough, not only by commercial stagnation but by an 
actual loss of financial confidence on the part of their own 
nationals. Nevertheless, there appears to be no dis- 
osition on the part of the people either of America or of 
Diane to perceive the facts and requirements of the 
situation, and until such recognition arrives and takes 
practical form the prospects of any great revival of 
international trade must be very slight. 

Our Own RESPONSIBILITIES. 

This, however, makes it the more incumbent upon 
this country to see to it that, in those directions where we 
are free to frame and carry out a policy, good use is made of 
the period during which other countries are learning by ex- 
perience the need for a greater measure of international 
financial co-operation. There are, undoubtedly, two 







directions in which the present Government may achje 
much in maintaining an increasing confidence at hom 

confidence moreover which will not be without its 
mate effect upon the policy of other countries. In the fig 
place, we have to see to it that the promises of econon 
contained in Lord Snowden’s last Budget are capris 
out in the letter and in the spirit and that there is no rety 
of any kind to the policy of pandering to any Socialig 
measures calculated to impair confidence on the part, 
the public or on the part of capital. In this matty 
of public economy there must be actual enthusiasm regyj 
ing in sufficient reduction in the National Expenditure, 
warrant an early reduction in direct taxation. It j 
highly commendable that at this time of national neg 
the patient British taxpayer should be showing 

loyalty by prompt payment of the income tax, for} 
so doing he not only gives encouragement to the Goven 
ment of the day but is likely to improve the natio 
credit abroad, which is bound to be affected when 

foreigner sees that there is every prospect of a balaneg 
Budget. Nevertheless, there is some danger lest thi 
patriotic action on the part of the taxpayer in meetiy 
taxes as it were ahead of time should blind the Goy 

ment to a due appreciation of the great strain whig 
has been imposed upon the taxpayer and, there 

upon industry in meeting the rapacious demands of th 
past quarter following upon many years of penal taxatid 

Empire TRADE. 

And, finally, the Government will undoubtedly ( 
well at this moment when world-wide internation 
co-operation in commercial and financial policy seen 
to be unattainable to further a consideration of th 
possibilities in the direction of the development of trai 
within the Empire, so that we may be well prepared 
give intelligent consideration to the questions whid 
a few months hence will form the subject of the Imperit 
Conference at Ottawa. I am glad, therefore, to see tha? 
The Times this week has strongly emphasized the impor” 
ance of the Government giving attention to this matte) 
without further delay. Artur W. Krippy. 
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Financial Notes 
Sreapy Markers. 
Maktnc all allowance for the optimism which — usualy 
characterizes the Stock Markets during the first few weebl 
of the New Year, I consider that the general condition ¢ 
the Stock Exchange must be described as satisfactory. |7 
am the more disposed to this view by reason of the fad” 
that there has not been the usual outburst of professionil_ 
optimism accompanied by a really rapid rise in prices. i) 
the other hand, what is more to the point, perhaps, is thi 
such firmness as was established during the opening day 
of the year was able successfully to withstand the shod) 


a 





‘ : A 2 € 
which might conceivably have been imparted when kil 2 po, 
Monday came the announcement of Dr. Briining’s statemet} : 


with regard to Germany’s complete inability to meet Repan} N 


tion payments. German Bonds reacted slightly for a tim : ™ 





I 
but recovered later, and a good feature has been the greate)_ 
steadiness of British Rails and some other Home Industri) § 
stocks ; one hopes that ere long we may feel the effects of som) fan 
slight revival fn industrial activity. Moreover, the Traé)) Siuu 


Returns for December were of a more encouraging characte} 
than of late, especially as regards the exports. 


A Liquip BALANCE SHEET. 

It would be difficult to find a more liquid balance shet 
than that which has just been published by Messrs. Glyi 
Mills and Co. At the end of last year current, deposit, anif 
other accounts stood at £32,104,080 (a figure includiny 





provision for contingencies) while cash assets, includin) TI 
balances with and cheques on other banks and money # 0! 
eall, give a proportion to the deposits of over 40 per cetl. 
Moreover, of the total of investments amounting to £7,096,00), FI 
British Government Securities account for the greater pat) 
of the item, the total being £6,211,000 as against £5,748,00) y 
a year ago. The Reserve, too, is unchanged at £530,006, 
so that no part has been required to cover depreciation L 
securities, SI] 
* DS 1% * 
Bank oF New Soutn WALEs. 
When allowance is made for the abnormal conditior T 


prevailing in Australia, and especially in New South Wales 
the Report of the Bank of New South Wales must be regarde! 
as satisfactory. A year ago the profit for the year endint - 
September 30th, 1930, was £734,699, after paying £366,62// 7 
in taxes. Last year, after paying taxes of £457,822, thé 

(Continued on page 96.) 
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ART 


Visitors to the Exhibition at Burlington House should seo 
the display of books on French Art at Bumpus’s, where all 
the newest. books are on view. In the Foreign Department 
there is a very interesting collection of French books on tho 


FRENCH 


| 

Arts in France, including a series of books on the Modernists, 
| such as Matisse, Vicasso, Segonzac and Utrillo. 
| 

| 





A special Exhibition of ILLUSTRATED BOOKS and 
Original Drawings, from the ’sixties to the present day, is 
being held in the Court House. 





J. & E. BUMPUS LTD 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
| 850 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
i 











Keep in touch with the swift tempo 
of life in the Land of the Soviets by 
subscribing to 


“SOVIET TRAVEL” 


an illustrated literary monthly 
magazine in English issued by 
the State Publishing House. 


Articles, sketches, verse, and 
stories specially written for us by 
the foremost Soviet writers and 
others prominent in the arts and 
sciences. 


First number out January, 1932. 


Subscription post paid: 3 months 4/63 
6 months 9/-; 12 months 18/-. 


Subscriptions may be sent direct through 

Intourist, Bush House, Aldwych, London, 

W.C.2; or Kniga Ltd., Bush House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 511. JANUARY, 1932. 7s. 6d. 


Is tHe NatronaL SystEM BRreEAK- Lorp  Sariszury (1885-1892.) 
Inc Down? By Horace G. $y Sir Joun Marriott, 
HuTcuInson, Lorp Rosrsery, By ALGERNON 

Tue Wynpuam-MacnonneL__ Im- CEcIL, 

BROGLIO, 1902-1906, By Mrs. | America anp DISARMAMENT, 
Epcar DvuGpae, a {CNATIUS PHAYRE. 
InstiINCT vERSUS INTELLECT IN AGRICULTURE AND THE NATIONAL 


By 


THE WILD, By DouGiLas RrvivaL. By R. Hart-Synnot. 

Gorpon, Tue IMPORTANCE oF Manuva 

Dozs Distress Trend To Press SKILL sy Sir Arnotp T. 
JPon RELIEF? By Cc Witson, K.C.LE, 


Tue Future oF Democracy. By 


WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG. ] 
the Viscount CransorneE, M.P, 


Tue Future oF THE CINEMA, bs 
By StanLexy Row anp. Some Recent Books, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


VOL. III. No. 1. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


THE WAY OF INTUITION. By Hucuw TA. Favsser. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SCIENCE. 
By J. W. N. Suttivan. 


FROM AUTHORITY TO INSPIRATION. 
By Lawrence Hype. 


By J. D. Beresrorp. 
By C. E. M. Joan. 


SUXAKEU Tea 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 
LEISURE OF THE FUTURE 


SEEK FOR THE LARGER VIEW— 
Interview with Lord Haldane By R. L. M£croz. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF Mme. BLAVATSKY 
By J. MippteTron Murry. 





Awnual Subscription £1. Single Copies 2/6 post free, 


THEOSOPHY CO. LTD., 





293 REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPEAL, 

“ Because the Life-Boat Service offers you the finest example 
of national character and achievement in the sphere of human { 
enterprise, and a type of united service in a great cause, I commend 
it to the generous support of the people of Creat Britain and 
Ireland.” EDWARD P. 

11 LIVES RESCUED EVERY WEEK for 108 years. 
That is the Life-boats’ Record. 
WILL YOU ANSWER THE PRINCE’S APPEAL? 

The Life-boat Service needs each year 144d. per head of our population. 
Will you give your own share, and as much more as you can afford? 
Wardrobe Saie at end of February. Gifts of any wearing apparel will 
be gratefully received. 

THE EARL oF HARROWBY, Lr.Con. C. R. SatTerTHWaITE, O.B.E., 

Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

ite-Bont ‘Howse, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 5.W. 1. 


























Buy British avid Save Money 


|, BURBERRYS 
SALE 


THE BURBERRY 
jy The World’s Best Weatherproof and One of 


the World’s Best Overcoats, 7 / 






as sketch. Burberry Gabar- 
dine lined Proofed Check. 


OVERCOATS SUITS 
Ww theralls an 

Rebestets. Burberry- at iy gestetty tail. 
proofed “Bh. in and Po Mh axonic 
colours - Ww ht “er sg 
town 5s Gns. eights ° Gns. 


all seasons, 
country. 
Usunity 9 te 11 Gns. Usuaity 9 Gns. 
SALE detailing many other wonderful bargains 
LIST post free. Mention “ The SPECTATOR.” 


BURBERRYS LTD. (Dept. 78) HAYMARKET LONDON 8.W.! 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 94.) 

During the past year a dividend was 
paid for the first two quarters at 9s. per share, for the third 
quarter at 8s. per share, and for the fourth quarter at 6s. 
per share (Australian currency) making an average of 8 per 
The balance sheet shows an increase in 


profit was £565,235. 


cent. for the year. 


Deposits of over £3 3,000,000. 
% * 


Goon Saddvends REPORT. 

The Directors of Michael Nairn and Greenwich, Ltd., the 
holding company controlling the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum 
Company and Michael Nairn and Company, 
gratulated upon the results of the past year. 
the prevailing depression, the profit for the year 1931 was 
£207,842 compared with £215,531 for 1930. 
therefore, is able to maintain the 12} per cent. dividend for 


the year, a distribution which has now 


£24 
£41 


may be con- 
Notwithstanding 


‘The Company, 


been made for the 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 


=, 


at age 65, or at death j 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


%> ” oe 35 
so oe 


No office publishes !ower premiums for such assurancy) 


past nine years. A.W.K. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital aie ive e ooo ee = =£4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ee £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘linder the Charter <2: £ 4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
a the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


description is transacted through the branches of 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


numerous 





PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 

















than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society. 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 















































No commission | 
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THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC DELICIOUS COFFEE. Leet # 
INVESTMENT ‘TO-DAY. 
Write, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) es 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. g 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,953. 9 : 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
New Maenet House, Paddington Green, London, W.2. FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 
WISDOM FOR WOMEN ait ; ner 
sere ements eneesd deem wos: enaniiane tainted aman ines a ieibtieds St g, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTOR 
—of Manifold Changes—with preblems and par med of its =. She becomes 
liable to fits of depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, she experiences 4 
dizziness, palpitations, rushes of blood to the head, lassitude—in short, a LIBERTY Ss SALE 
multiplicity of troubles which perplex and bewilder her. 
It behoves all women on the verge of this changeful period to arm themselves 
with the knowledge which will ease those difficulties and solve the problems 
with which they will be faced. 
FROM ARD. 
“WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE” coM 1/3 A YARD 
- the eS Se — ged or soto a. a ee be ey =. <. 31 INS. WIDE. PATTERNS FREE. 
Jourtenay eale, whose eariier works have e 1e€ n 1e title © oO s 
Wisest Friend, deals in wonderful practical manner with this important LIBERTY & CO. LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W.\, 
subject. The following brief synopsis will give some indication of the com- 
pleteness with which the matter is dealt. 
Chapter 1. The Curve of Life—Its Two Great Turning Points. U1. Those 
Mysterious Factors: The “ Ductless” Glands. 11. The Onset of Puberty. THEATRES 
iV. High Tide and Ebb Tide. Vv. Preparing for the C 
Hygiene, Physical and Mental. ae “ Reatly — the Change of Life? 
Vil. The Intluence of Race, Climate, Constitution. iil. he Change of ’ nat 
Life—Woman’s Body. 1X. The Change of Life—Woman’s Mind. X. Dangers QUEEN’S THEATRE. » P (Ger. 9437.) 
to Guard Against. X!. Change of Life in Man. XII. Prevention and Evgs. 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. (THREE WEEKS ONLY.) 
Conquest of Climacteric Ailments. THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
Modern Woman says “Mid lle-aged women will] find much to help them in By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
‘Woman's Change of L iife.’ _ eo ; ~ 
Make sure that you secure a copy of this remarkable new work by posting Criginal Company, including CEDRIC HARDWICKE, 
your order now with P.O. for 5/3 to 
G. H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., wee’ 182, WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
28, CHARING CROSS ROAD, Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284. Prices 2/5 to 9/- incl. tax. 
A cofy of Health and Vigour, together with shes i Lists of Books EVENINGS at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT. at 2.30. 
on Vital Subjects, will be sent on request. HENRY AINLEY in THE ANATOMIST by James Bripir 
P id Classified Adverti 
RATES, C= US people will tell you that because there is a Ww not stay within 1d. "bus fare Bond St. ? Com 
To Bhillings per line (a line averages 36 letters), Head- Performing Animals Act therefore there cannot be y to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyte 
ings Gisplayed in CAPITALS occupying the emivalent | any cruelty in training an animal to perform. They | Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths fre 
to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to adver- | might just. as well say that because there is a Traffic Act | No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. ‘Tel. : Pada. 2364 
tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series dis- | therefore there are no street accidents. Don't go to cir- 
u jor 6 moe ions ; 5% = y ae vi i Sc 7a vl cuses, The R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, 
and Toe, 2 nstructions should reach the S ( SW.i: ? sate , 
ATOR Office, “99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with LEC ‘TURES 
vemittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of e ett Rie ies eae 
anh snpak =e F you would see without glasses, send stamped % 
each week, [ addressed envelope for partic tars to MISS PEARSON, ¥ | HE GR 1p ATER Ht MANITY FOUNDATION 
————— — Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W. 1. r 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED —- : TWO LECTURE 8 
I AN Curries, Chutneys, ete., served by first-class r » im 
a Indian waiters. The attention of Indians and Anglo- MISS L IND: AB -HAGEBY 
: : aa ee ee , | Indians in London is called to the splendid service of 
Pea wit OA TS DISEASE Indian delicacies to be obtained at THE CAFR INDIEN, 7 THE WORLD CRISIS. 
E by subse Tibing to the ‘ Leicester Place, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2 THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
LONDON nie é: ae “ . OSPITAL Phone: Gerrard 1909, List on application. A NEW WORLD ORDER 
Founder 746 = od See oo 
P ; i ‘ taintie . Nt be given at the 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 4 ” ian sees jd eth mich 
young women worthy of our race. San TUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS, —52 QUEEN'S HALL, 
Please send a Special Donation to ’ striking health-restoring revelations ! 1. LONDON: LANGHAM PLACE, W. 1. 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. postage D. F, JOTONOR 0, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C, 4, (Sole Lome | Chappell and Co., Ltd.), on 
ae eT eee PINE scmttnetn<* | see dl 27th 
\ ISS TRE NE sy by: NHAM-<( ANTZ, 46 Gloucester 
i = ~ oa ns, bf Padd. e ‘Health for the THU RSDAY. Tanusey 28th, 
oR RCO SIG »y Natural Methods,” No ope rations or unsightly at 5 p.m, 
PERSONAL glasses, Consultations by appointment. Doors open at 4.15, 
UTO-INTOXNICATION is responsible for Constipation —— 
i Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all Tickets: 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s., at the Box Office, Quecn’s 
Stomachic Compiaints. Write re Prof. Metchnikoff’s Food, | VHE TRAVEL AGENT who gives personal attention | Hall, and from Miss Nora Logan, 35 Old Bond Street, 
New RESEARCH CO., Dept. 3, Normandy, Surrey, to all clients is Ll’. J. ParE, Norway Ho., Cockermouth, | London, W, 1. 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, London, $.W.! 
193 Leadenhall Sr., . 
‘or Local Agents Everywhere. 
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1 Tutors in this COUNTRY 


GIRLS’ 


PARENTS by sending (free 


aml rough idea of fees should be gi 

§ Le —— ional Agents, 

paae a 
- = ciple 

SE CRET. ARL AL AND “DRAINING 





prac tie wrod mod rh Works expe- 























+ of good education wishing tol ecome club Te ade ts 
to begin training for future 


Manager, 








RS. HOSTER’S Secretarial Tr: tinitiy 

edreated girls and woman } 
time provided there is a vacancy and may take either the 
Seven Months’ or the ‘raini 
ZO Grosvenor 
application to 
Stephen's Chanibers, 





trinls 7-18. Bn 
Exams. and Universi 


Mrs. Hog 


Year's Course 


Teleg oh Street. | 


YRAINING, Central 
Students Carcers amocthion (Iucouporated not for 

Established i i 
highly-qualified Teachers 
i institution 
Extensive appointinents 
Write SPCRETARY f 
W.C. 1. 


TOMAN'S 
NALISM 


1s9n 





where 
Departments wtssists 


WONDEREUL 
Women 
a spure tithe oeeupation or as ; 
ceive “tui information of a x clit c 
for women in 
“which will be 
sre "I rany (Dept. 7), The 
linn, Fleet Street, 


sent free on prc ation: to the 
Vem _ school of Journalism 


SC :HOOLS S “AND ( {OLLEG ES 


oo hs (value S80—50 guineas) will take place in Ma 
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AL HA NS HIG iH SCHOOL, 
Public Sehool, i 

Vniversity Examinations. 
Large boarding house 
hAD- MISTRESS, 


REFRIW SPA WATER 


TAKEN AT HOME 


= cures RHEUMATISM) 


It costs nothing to write for 
particulars of these wonderfully 
curative i 
simple, 


waters 
etheacious and inexpen- 
sive treatment is supplied direct 
patients through post. 
Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Wells, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


(Member 
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ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKS. — Chairman: 
THE RT. HON. LORD GISBOROUGH. TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from 
£100 to £50, are available for admission to the School 
in May or September, 1932. Latest date for returning 
entry forms February 12th, 1932.— Full particulars 
may be obtained from the HEADMISTRESS’S 3 SEORETARY, 
] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SW {NAGE.—Near sea 
4 Girls 7-19, Preparation for Public Examinationg 
and Univers ny: ape ndid health record. 











a) y N By Ww Oo Oo dD; 
J HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRDE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ran: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.B,, D.Se., PULA. 
ghtfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped 
Schoo! Buildings. Separate Sanatorium, Swimming 
Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. Easy 
aceess London, 
Prospectus on application to the HF&AD-MISTRESS, 





Dy 





ges PHLANDS Scho 7, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
‘ ind day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health reeord high.—- HEAD- MISTRESS. 
ta) | HUUL OF THe HULY FAMILY, 
‘ 79 West Cromwell Road, 8.W.5 





Staffed by Sisters of the Community of the Holy 
tamily (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses. 
Trained games mistress. 

Ch. of Eng. day school for giris and kindergarten foi 
boys and girls. Kst. 1898, Fees 44 to 8 guineas a term. 
Por Por prospectus ap pply HEAD-MISTRESS, 

QT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. Recognized by 
‘ the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy hon« 
Entire charge undertaken.-Principal, Miss WHEELE! 

YT. HELEN'S, NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX. 
b Boarding school for girls. Edueation on modern 
lines, up to college entrance. Recognized and inspected 
by the Board of Education. geen Home Science course 
for elder girls. ng air, very high health record. 
Modern buildings, good Bw Mes lields, heated open-air 
swimming bath. Moderate fees. 

— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

















Boarding school on modern public sehool lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Edueation and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air, Excellent playing fields. Highly qnalified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
pie LAt KEL, KUGBY.—-Private BOARDING 
I SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


CO-EDUCATION 
ye New Schoo], 98 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham 


Hill, 8.W.16. Day school (with hostel) for boys and 
girls on methods of Rudolf Steiner.—Apply Saonerany. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
( YOLSTON 'S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 170s 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Schola: 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEADMASTER. 
ab) ETTES COLLEGE, 
































ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS 

fhe GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will in 
March next SELECT Candidates for Examination for 
the Foundation in July, and ADMISSION to the Collee 
in September. The Number of Vacancies will probably 
he about Eight. The Bovs elected will receive Board 
and tducation Free of Charge. Candidates must In 
Children of Parents who are from innocent misfortune 


during their own lives unable to give suitable education 


to their Children, or have died without leaving sufficient 
funds for that purpose. They must be over Eleven and 
under Fourteen years of age complete on July 15th next 

Application to be made before February 15th to 
Mr. R. O. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, 


Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Porms of 


Ap applic ition, &e 
Edinburgh, January zud, 1932 





j LIGHTON PARK SCHOOT, READING 
4 


An examination for several OpeN SCHOLARSHIPS 





Additional Exhibitions are available for those not 

reaching scholarship standard, Candidates should be 

under 14 on March Ist 

For details apply to the BuRsak 

1 PENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE 
4 small, well-equipped Public School splendidly 

situated, fine health record.—Prospectus, details of 

Scholarships, ete., from the SECRETARY. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
| EAKN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; Booklet free. —REGENT LystI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
FDONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


QONG- -POEMS W ante i Songs and music: cal composi- 
‘ tions also considered for publication. Known and 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK 
Lrp Dept Z.U., 8 Moor Street, London, W. 1 
‘YPEWRITING, 9d. 1,000 words (over 3,000), carbons 
2d. 13,000 words. Duplic — Kine’s ‘TPypt 
WRITING OFFICES 17 Shattesbury Av., 1 Gerrard 8 83 


FOR. SALE 
plAncs— Beet London make. Modern Plushe 
fronted, Figured Walnut, Upright, Overstenn 
Underdamper  aetion. £36. Carriag Paid. ¢ i 
Swire, 277 Old Street, B.C. 1 Clerkenwell 232 
































i “FOR THE TABLE, &. 





Li ARGEST Roasting Fowls 6s. Gd., 7s. 6d., 88. 6d. 
- oot 7s. pr. Fatted Geese R é 
dd. Norah Doxoconury, The Manor, Rossearher ts 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 
SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery,. Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or smal! quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
bits, &c., immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


H< YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
; Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 
M ANUFACTURER has 12 doz, Mens’ and Women’s 
A Camelhair and Wool Cardigans to clear at 11s. 6d. 
each, worth 17s. 6d. Sizes 36-42 chest.—R. HAWORTH, 
1 Lytton Avenue, Letchworth. 
geo toee CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 
SHETLANDS.—AIl kinds of Woollies hand- 
knitted for you personally by expert native knitters, 
from the lovely real Shetland wool. Nothing else is so 
soft, so cosy, so comfortable! The newest, most fashion- 
able styles, plain, or in the famous “ Fair-Isle ’’ patterns. 
AT SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUCTION for slack period to end-Feb. 
only.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, free, to 
Wa. D. JOHNSON, 8.316, Mid-Yell. Shetlands. 
JROFITABLE POULTRY .—Take the first step to more 
protits in 1932 by writing for FREE copy of 
* Thornbers’ Annual,”’ just out, 64 pages, describing up- 
to-date economical Poultry Appliances, and Baby Chicks 
from Europe’s biggest Hatchery—over a million chicks a 
year.—Send P.C, toe THORNBER Bros, (Dept. §.), 
Mytholmroyd, Yorks. 
| EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any Jength cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornaway, Scotland. 
,OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.— Hand- 
coloured Pottery ;- beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
— Rainbow Porrery Co., Dept. “5,” Lindfield, Sussex, 
\ 7 E specialize in HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES, Towels, 
Bedlinen, Dusters, Kitchen Cloths, Blankets, &c. 
Send for price Jist—Ever READY 
6 Carey Lane, London, E.C, 2. 



































ALL BRITISH 
TEXTILUS Co., 5 


\V HY dread the cold weather ?- Buy Shetland Gar- 
ments. Real Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods, 
Jumpers, Scarves, Berets, Vests, Shawls, &c. From stock 
or knitted toown measurements.—Send for free illus. cat- 
alogue to Miss M. J. Suir, Midyeli, Lerwick, Shetland. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 
JOSSINIERES, BERNESE OBERLAND 
XY Anew W.'T.A. Chalet. For those who require rest 
and quiet, rambles or climbing, winter sports and pure 
mountain air, Rossini¢res and the Chalet de la Colline 
are ideal Complete service with every modera comfort 
and low, definitely inclusive terms,—-Literature from THE 
W.T.A.,, Lip, (28), Transport House, Smith Square, 
S.W.1. 
Ty ESS ERET BE. LvU@aANO 
This new W.T.A. centre is excellently suited for 
short holidays as well as for visitors in search of health 
and strength. A delightful spot in a beautiful sheltered 
and mild position—fog unknown. Every modern con- 
venience and low, definitely inclusive terms.— Literature 
from THE W.T.A,, Lrp. (28), Transport House, Smith 
Square, 5.W. 1. 

















KEEP YOUR 
MONEY IN 
ENGLAND 


where the #1 is worth 20/- 


CRUISE 











TO HEALTH AND SUNSHINE 
IN THE WORLD’S MOST 
DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDOR 


TAR 


PeRFECT CUISINE 

AND. SERVICE 
No other Cruising Liner afloat can 
offer you such perfect charm and 





comfort Palatia! Public Rooms, 
glorious Ballroom, Verandah Café, 


charming Staterooms, exquisite Louis 
XIV Restaurant, Tiled Swimming Bath 
with Sun Lido. Extensive Sports Decks 
and silent Sun-Decks away from games. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 

To Gibraltar, Sicily, Greece, Rhodes, Egypt, 
Malta, Palestine, Algeria «nd Cyrenaica. 
March 18. 29 Days. From 50 Gns. 
To Tangier, Balearic Islands, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
Italy Greece, Phillippeville, Spain, 

April 22. ays. From 45 Gns., 
To Portugal, Morocco, Canary 

Madeira, Spain (for Biarritz). 
May 21, ays, From 28 Gns, 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 
3, Lower Regent St., London, $.W.1 (Ger, 5671) 
Liverpoo!: 10, Water Street and Chief Agents 


Islands 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hota 
F comforts with baths and other advantages of q 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 


| ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—Ripg 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., RAC 
Large Garage. . Historical associations from A.D. 1759, 
[ ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRING 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. watey, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A. Hig 
Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. : 
4 DINBURGH,—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvilly 
-4Crescent. Tgms.; “Melerest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 
JASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
‘4¥ acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedroo 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. 'Phone 311 
{VXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
‘4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H, & ¢, 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt.porter. "Phone 407] 
ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St, 
4 W.C.1,. Facing British Museum ; 200 rooms with 
hot & cold water. Inclusive terms on application, 
Bedroom & Breakfast (uniform charge) 8s, 6d. per night, 


























ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO, 


High-class unlicensed 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREHI 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 


HOTELS. 
Hotels, 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per persona for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—8s. 6d, 
Summer months--April to November—103s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 


REFRESH vot RSELVES in English Country, 
iY 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 
LTD, 

P GEORCE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
Srr 
\ ATLOCK,—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. LBritain’s Greatest 
Pt Hydro, For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms grounds 10 acres, JTrom 13s. per day, 
inclusive; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Ilustrated Taritf apply 
Resipwnt PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 
} merc SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, “e. Gar. ’Phone:Totnes 14, 





B.A. LaD., ST 
PW. ws 

















\ 7 HY not stay within td. ’bus tare Bond 8t.? Come 
to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACK, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room «& bkisc. from 5/6 daily. Baths free, 
No tips. H. & ce. water all bedrooms. Tel.: Padd. 2364, 
Ww ERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1, Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d, day, or 3v-. With dinner, 6s. 6d,, or 2 
guineas weekly, 





weekly, 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


TH TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hoiels—or private holels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from ihe Srecratror’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).--SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (linverness-shire).—AVIEMORE, 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP KOOM. 
-~-PULTENEY. 
ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
—SPA. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-S£#4.— BERESFORD, 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (5, Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK, 
BOURNEMOUTH,.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.--ALLAN WATER. 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION, 
ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT., 
—PALACE. 
CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF 
CHELTENHAM.—-LILLEY BROOK, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMs, 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN 
KHOS ABBEY. 
CONWAY (N, Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— — 
CROW BOROUGH.— BEACON, 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS, 
DORKING. - 
DROITWICH SPA. 
BATHS. 
DUMFRIES.— oa 
EDZELL (Vorfarshire).—PANMURE, 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.), 
EXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCI 
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EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY, 
FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GATRLOCH, 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL, 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVID’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOL 


ANKS, 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE, 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.).--BKREADALBANE 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR, 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), 
VYRNWY. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.— DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
| —IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C, 1. 
| KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 
i —KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 1, 
| —PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. iKussell St., W.C. 1, 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
> REGIS.—1HE BAY. 
..—LEE ABBEY. 
ALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.— SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Fforfarshire). INTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshirc).—GOLFVIEW, 
ROYAL MARINE. 
| NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD, 
| NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND, 


LAKE 
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OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION. 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—KEDCLIFFE, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PENMAENMAWR (N, Wales),.——GRAND, 
PERTH.— ROYAL GEORGE, 
—STATION, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).--BAY, 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA, 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down),—GT, NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND., 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).-SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAFORD.—BAY. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER, , 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—--DUNMORE, 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT, 
SOUTHPORT.—- PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS, 
TEIGNMODUTH.—GLEN DARAGH, 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset). — TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE, 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL, 
TEWKESBURY.—RKOYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND., 

—OSBORNE, 

—KOSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
TOTNES.—SEYMOUR, 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERR 
WARWICK.—LOKD LEYCES 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL., 
WINSFORD (Somerset).—-ROYAL OAK, 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.),--EAGLE LODGE, 
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